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Art. I. Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, in the Years 
1817, 1818. By William Macmichael, M.D. F.R.S. One of 


Dr. Radcliffe’s travelling Fellows from the University of Ox- 
ford. 4to. pp. 280. 11.118. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1819. 


6 he writer of this narrative appears now, we believe, for the 
first time before the public; and he seems perfectly aware 
that, amid the present superabundance of books of travels, 
some kind of apology is necessary for offering the detail of a 
tour which was performed with great rapidity, and which, 
when the often-visited scene of Constantinople is left out, 
embraced no great extent of newly surveyed country. Still, 
he adds, the reader may take some interest in a sketch which, 
however imperfect in other respects, contains an account of 
the rebuilding of Moscow, and communicates some recent 
particulars connected with the political relations of the frontier- 
provinces of Russia and Turkey. We are so much impressed 
with the value of recent information regarding a remote 
country like Russia, that we cheerfully accept this traveller’s 
apology for committing his papers to the press: but we were 
much less disposed to pardon the publication of so short a 
narrative in the costly form of a quarto, until our attention 
was attracted by a very interesting chapter, not noticed in 
the title-page, containing the relation of a tour in Palestine 
and Syria from the pen of Mr. Legh, whose travels in 
Egypt and Nubia were reported, with commendation, in our 
Number for December, 1817. This supplement forms a very 
considerable addition to the value of the book; for here, as 
in the case of his preceding travels, Mr. L. had interesting 
information to lay before the public, and has shewn himself 
perfectly qualified to do it in an attractive manner. This 
division of the volume into two parts, treating of different 
subjects and composed by different writers, naturally leads 
to a corresponding arrangement of our report; and in the 
first part we shall speak of Moscow and the south-west pro- 
vinces of Russia; in the second, of Palestine and Syria. 

Dr. Macmichael proceeded from England in the autumn 
of 1817, and first arrested his steps at the northern capital of 
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Russia: but he very properly refrains from attempting an 
account of a city so often described as St. Petersburg; and 
his narrative begins only with his arrival at Moscow, which 
he reached on the 4th of December, at a moment when 
it was the residence of the court and the scene of magni- 
ficent festivities. He had already had occasion to see 
this celebrated city, having visited it in company with Mr. 
James, (whose travels in the north of Europe were re- 
ported in our Ixxxiid vol.) in the summer of 1814, when 
Moscow had scarcely begun to rise from its ruins: but in 
the end of 1817 the case was very different, and the work of 
rebuilding was in great forwardness. In Moscow, as in 
almost every town in the interior of Russia, the houses are 
not constructed of stone, and very seldom of brick, but of 
trunks of trees, which are supplied in abundance by the 
forests of a thinly peopled country; and which are brought 
to Moscow in great quantities, both by land and by water. 
There is even a market for house-materials in a finished 
shape, the logs being not only cut in the form required for 
building, but ready morticed, and exposed for sale in square 
or oblong masses; so that to buy, transport, and erect these 
materials into a dwelling is often the labour of little more 
than a week. No sooner was peace definitively re-established, 
than the Russian government came forwards with a liberal 
contribution for the rebuilding of the public edifices: the 
Kremlin was restored and enlarged in 1816: the University, 
reconstructed in a magnificent form, was opened in the follow- 
ing year: the same renovation took place with regard to the 
churches; and the streets throughout the city were rebuilt at 
the expence of individuals. Moscow has long occupied a 
great extent of ground; for, though its population never ex- 
ceeded 300,000, its circumference, including the sloboden or 
suburbs, was fully equal to that of London, Southwark, and 
Westminster together, comprizing a boundary-line of more 
than 20 miles. The streets were in general wide; and so 
common was it to have vacant spaces between the buildings, 
that one street only could be pointed out in which the houses 
were uniformly continuous. No city exhibited so great a 
contrast, the meanest cottages being frequently in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the most splendid mansions: nor 
did any place in Europe contain so singular a display of 
Asiatic ornaments, such as paintings on the walls, statues, 
vases, and columns. In the rebuilding, some approximation 
has been made to the uniformity and plainness of European 
towns: less discrepancy exists between the greater and, the 
smaller buildings ; and the streets are still wider than before: 
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yet Moscow remains very inconsistent with our ideas of 
regularity and comfort, and still exhibits, in many of her 
buildings, that contrast of luxury and poverty which is so 
conspicuous in her population. In the treasury of the 
Kremlin, Dr. M. saw displayed, in barbaric pomp, a magni- 
ficent collection of precious stones, costly armour, and antient 
regalia: but, on directing his eyes into an adjacent street, he 
observed it crowded with hundreds of half-clad wretches, 
shivering with cold, and eagerly devouring their portions of 
meagre soup cooked in the open air. On ascending the 
tower of Ivan, which stands in the Kremlin on an eminence, 
and commands almost the whole of Moscow, he was enabled 
to take into view first the central part of the city, which had 
in a great measure escaped the conflagration of 1812; and 
next the quarter called Semlianogorod, which, at the distance 
of halfa mile from the spot where he stood, extends like a 
great circle round the central part of the town. ‘This quar- 
ter was almost entirely rebuilt. At a greater distance, 
were the sloboden or suburbs, like a number of scattered 
villages ; several of which had been consumed in the great 
fire, and were now rebuilt in an improved form. 

Moscow, from the nature of its materials, has been exposed 
to frequent conflagrations: one of which, in May, 1571, 
kindled by Tartar invaders, is described (p. 17.) in emphatic 
terms in a letter written in English on the news of the 
catastrophe, and inserted literally by Dr. M. The city, how- 
ever, was re-erected with renewed splendour; and the fires 
seem to be of such frequent occurrence that no consequence 
is attached to them, if they do not involve the destruction of 
many hundreds of houses. With regard to the events of 
September, 1812, the Russians (at least the lower orders) are 
still persuaded that the destruction of their capital was the 
act of the French; a notion originating in the declarations 
of their own government, and apparently confirmed by the 
delay that took place in the conflagration, which did not be- 
come extensive till two days after the entrance of the French 
van-guard. Count Rostopchin, the governor, had previously 
removed the regalia, the relics of the Russian patriarchs, and 
other precious appendages of the crown and the church: 
but the French, on leaving the city, carried off the celebrated 
cross of St. Ivan, or John, and conveyed it with the stand- 
ards taken from the Russians in the campaign, first to 
Smolensko, and afterward across the Beresina: though, to- 
wards the close of their disastrous retreat, the whole was 
abandoned at the spot on this side of Wilna, at which, as 
we mentioned in our report of Labaume’s work, (January, 
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1816,) a mountain covered with snow barred their passage, and 
necessitated the abandonment of even their military chest. 
After various remarks on the capital, Dr. M. proceeds to 
observations of a more comprehensive cast, relative to the 
Russian empire at large. Notwithstanding the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the late war, and the extensive acquisition of terri- 
tory, the finances of Russia are far from flourishing; and 
the depreciation experienced in our bank-paper is a mere 
trifle; compared to that which takes place in a despotic coun- 
try, where the principles of currency are little understood, and 
where the public have no reliance on the discretion of minis- 
ters. Accounts in Russia are kept in rubles, the intrinsic 
value of which is about 3s. 4d. each: but a ruble in coin is at. 
present worth four rubles in paper ; and the exchange, being 
regulated by the latter, gives only eleven-pence or a shilling. 
sterling for the paper-ruble. Ina different department, we 
mean the military service, and particularly the hospitals, the 
author bears testimony to the introduction of great improve- 
ments. During the late reigns, and down even to the last 
wars of Catherine II., the Russians lost many more men by 
neglect than by the sword: but at present, by the activity of 
Sir J. Wylie and other foreign medical men, their military 
hospitals are fully equal to those of France or England. Yet 
the introduction of knowlege into Russia, by means of 
foreigners, cannot be more than partially beneficial, as long as 
the mass of the nation are immersed in servitude and bar- 
barism: nor will the country be effectually civilized, till a 
middle class of citizens shall be formed among the natives, as. 
it already exists among the improved nations of Europe. 
Having made a short stay in the antient metropolis of Russia, 
Dr. M. proceeded towards Turkey; taking, not as Dr. Clarke 
did, a route almost directly southward to the Crimea, but a 
south-west course, by Kiow (properly Kiev), Jassy, Bucharest, 
and Adrianople. ‘The inconveniences of bad roads were ex- 
perienced by him in all their extent; the frost not having 
been sufficiently intense to convert the surface into an uni- 
formly solid substance; and the consequence being that 
wheels were necessarily carried along with the travellin 
sledge, to be put on when driving through those formidable 
tracts of mud that occur so often in Russia and in Poland. 
The principal transport of merchandise in the interior of 
Russia takes place in the depth of winter, the season of the 
author’s peregrination: but travelling even over the ice is 
fatiguing; the roads being very uneven, and the snow at one 
time accumulated in drifts, and at other times being very 
bare. In this long journey to the southward, Dr. M. ob- 
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tained, like Dr. Clarke, an opportunity of remarking the 
superiority of the Malo-Russians to the wretched peasantry 
of the interior of ‘the empire; and at the same time of 
lamenting the miserable abuse of spirituous liquors, that pre- 
vails in almost all the provinces recently acquired by the 
Russians from Poland. In the south-west corner of Euro- 
pean Russia, particularly from Olwiopol to Odessa, are a 
number of German settlers, who had emigrated chiefly from 
the Austrian states: their occupations are agricultural ; and 
each family received, on settling, a loan from the Russian 
government, equivalent to fully rool. sterling, but for the re- 
payment of which the whole community is responsible. Since 
1816, however, the emigration from ‘Germany has not been 
considerable. 

The travellers now drew near to the Turkish frontier, and 
soon afterward passed-the Pruth, so celebrated in the reign of 
Peter the Great. This'river has constituted, since the peace 
of 1812, a part of the boundary between Russia and Turkey : 
but the influence of the former power is distinctly felt in the 
provinces of Moldavia and Walachia; which, though still 
subject to the Porte, are inbabited by Christians of the 
Greek church, and have, from the identity of their creed, a 
bond of connection with the court of St. Petersburg. The 
Hospodars, or governors of these provinces, are always of a 
Greek family: but they were liable to be removed (which 
was almost synonimous with being beheaded) on various 
grounds, ostensibly for having lost the confidence of the 
Sultan, but often from no other reason than the prevalence of 
an adverse intrigue at court. Russia, however, stipulated by 
the treaty of 1812 that each hospodar should be'continued in 
office during seven years. , 

Dr. M. pursued his route with rapidity to the southward, 
and found, on arriving at Adrianople, (near lat. 42°,) that al- 
most all traces of winter had disappeared as early as the 
beginning of February. © Some days afterward, the approach 
to the vicinity of Constantinople gladdened his eyes and those 
of his’ fellow-traveller with the magnificent scenery on the 
Asiatic ‘side of the Propontis. He resided during two 
months in the antient metropolis of the Greek empire, but 
does not attempt to supply any new details on a topic so often 
discussed: he renders, however, ample justice to the grandeur 
of the situation when seen from a commanding eminence like 
the tower of the suburb of Galata; and we are told that, 
viewed fromm such a spot, the city, the minarets of its innu- 
merable mosques, the sea of Marmora, and the lofty moun- 
t2ins on the Asiatic side, ‘ form a picture of such splendid 
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magnificence as almost to baffle the powers of description.’ 
Being now on the eve of returning to England, the writer 
brings his narrative to a close; and we take leave of him with 
a mixed sensation: unable to pass much commendation either 
on his style or on the arrangement of his matter, but gratified 
with the recency of a part of his information, and approving 
his omission of topics that had been fully treated by his pre- 
decessors. 

Entering now on the second part of our article, we have to 
render an account of the fourth and last chapter of the 
volume, which is the composition of Mr. Legh; who, having 
accompanied Dr. M. during the journey through Russia and 
Turkey in Europe, parted from him at Constantinople and 
proceeded by sea to Palestine. A passage of a fortnight, in a 
Greek vessel, brought him, April 2. 1818, to Jaffa; whence 
riding acrossthe country to Jerusalem, he had the pleasure 
of joining several of his travelling countrymen ; viz. Mr. 
Bankes and Captains Irby and Mangles, both of the navy. 
With these gentlemen he made a short excursion to the east- 
ward, in company with the Christian pilgrims (amounting to 
6000) who, after Easter, repair from Jerusalem to the Jordan. 
On the first night, this numerous procession encamped on the 
site of Jericho; and, departing on the next morning as early 
as two o'clock, they reached by sun-rise the sacred stream, 
which they found rapid in its course, but not much wider 
than the Thames below Oxford. Our travellers now left the 
pilgrims, and, proceeding to the north-west shore of the 
Dead Sea, or lake Asphaltites, ventured to bathe in its bitter 
stream. ‘They found that the taste of these waters was in- 
tolerably saline; and that any part of the skin which was 
previously injured smarted excessively after the immer- 
sion: as also that, though there is no truth in the report that 
iron floats on the surface, the buoyancy felt by a person 
bathing is much greater here than in ordinary water. Re- 
turning toJerusalem, Mr. L. and his fellow-travellers took 
steps to carry into effect a plan for which they were extremely 
anxious ; viz. to penetrate in a south-east direction into the 
country beyond the Dead Sea to Wadi-Moosa, (Valley of 
Moses,) the supposed site of Petra, a city of importance in 
the time of the Roman empire: but no solicitation could pre- 
vail on the Turkish authorities, at Damascus, Jaffa, or Jeru- 
salem, to grant a firman for this remote excursion, becanse 
they could not insure the safety of the travellers. The Arabs 
in possession of that part of the country were declared to be 
proverbially savage, ‘ accustomed (p. 202.) to conceal them- 
selves in the cliffs of rocks, and to hurl down stones or 
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weapons on the rash stranger who ventured near their 
strong holds.’ Still the travellers determined to proceed, 
fortified with such documents or pretended documents as they 
could procure at Jerusalem, and trusting to the power of gold 
to procure them protection from one tribe of Arabs to an- 
other. They formed, with their servants and interpreters, 
a party of eight, equipped in the Arab dress, armed with 
pistols, and carrying their money, consisting of small gold 
coins, in leathern belts about their waists. They left Jerusalem 
in the evening of May 6., slept that night in the convent at 
Bethlehem, and, passing early in the next morning the pools 
of Solomon, came into a country better cultivated and of 
more inviting aspect than the vicinity of Jerusalem: the sides 
of the hills which they passed being covered with fir and oak. 
In the evening, they reached the town of Hebron, about 
30 miles south of Jerusalem, and visited the outside of the 
mosque built over the tomb of Abraham. Having obtained 
guides to conduct them, not to the dangerous ground of 
Wadi-Moosa, but to Karrac Moab, a town, or rather fort, on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, they proceeded on their 


journey, and crossed the valley at the southern extremity of 


that extensive lake. On the 12th, they arrived at the fort of 
Karrac, and bargained with the Sheikh to escort them to Wadi- 
Moosa for the moderate sum of 400 piastres, or 151. sterling: 
they departed on the 17th: but, after having travelled during 
that and the next day, their guide confessed his inability to 
afford them security, without the additional protection of an- 
other Sheikh whose camp they were about to pass. This 
necessitated a farther payment, after which the journey was 
continued in a southerly direction on the 19th, 2oth, 21st, 
and 22d. ‘They now reached the camp of a third chieftain, 
called Ebn-Raschid, whose territory was not remote from 
Wadi-Moosa; and intelligence of their approach and of their 
wish to visit the valley was conveyed to the governor of the 
latter: but, far from giving them encouragement, this angry 
leader swore ‘ by the Creator that no Caffres (infidels) should 
come into his country.” Such a declaration called forth all 
the anger of Ebn-Raschid, the rival chieftain; who, grasping 
his spear, desired the travellers to follow him; and, collecting 
fifty Arabs, swore in the presence of his troop, “ by the 
honour of their women and the beard of the Prophet, that 

the travellers should drink of the waters of Wadi-Moosa.” 
On the next day, they proceeded farther to the south, and 
had at last a prospect of the romantic spot which was the 
object of their arduous peregrination. The cliffs of Petra 
bore a rugged and fantastic aspect, and were evidently not far 
I 4 distant 
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distant from. Mount Hor: in the remote horizon, and at a 
distance of about 80 miles, they discerned a conical moun- 
tain, which they understood to be Mount Sinai; while the 
nearest point of the Red Sea was not above 40 miles off. 
These interesting objects doubled their anxiety to proceed: but 
a messenger, arriving at noon, reported that the hostile Arabs 
were posted so as to guard the stream on both sides of the 
valley of Wadi-Moosa. The travellers were now in the land 
of Edom; and they were reminded, on this as on many other 
occasions, that the Scriptures, without reference to their 
sacred authority in other respects, are, beyond all comparison, 
the most instructive guide that can be found for the wanderer 
in the east. It was when near to-this spot that Moses sent a 
messenger to the king of Edom, and charged him to say, 
«¢ Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country: we wiil not 
turn to the right nor to the left until we have passed thy 
borders.” And Edom said unto him, “ Thou shalt not pass 
by me lest I come out against thee with the sword.” * Toa 
second, and very modest application from our travellers, the 
obdurate governor of Wadi-Moosa returned another decided 
refusal, ‘* You shall neither pass through our land nor drink 
of our waters.” Ebn-Raschid was now roused to double 
anger, and vowed ‘ by God and the Prophet that they should 
not return before they had seen the Hasna of the temple of 
Pharaoh in Wadi-Moosa.”.. A farther re-inforcement, to the 
number of 400 men, was then ordered up by Ebn-Raschid, 
arrived, and passed the night beside the travellers: this 
formidable array proved effectual; and on the 26th the 
hostile chieftain at last yielded, and consented to admit the 
visit of the party. They entered the valley, or rather pass, 
of Wadi-Moosa with a strong guard, and found the scenery 
extremely abrupt and romantic. They observed various re- 
mains of antiquity, such as colossal figures of animals cut in 


stone, and water-courses or earthen pipes on both sides of 


the defile. At one place, an arch, belonging probably to an 
aqueduct, was seen connecting the opposite precipices; and, 
after a ride of nearly two miles along the pass, the elevation 
of a beautiful temple burst into view. This striking relic is in 
admirable preservation, being protected by the massive pro- 
jections of the cliffs above; and here, on an almost inacces- 


sible pinnacle, is a vase, called by the Arabs the Hasna, or 


Treasury of Pharaoh. A minute description of this and the 
other remains of Petra may, we understand, (p. 229.) be ex- 


pected from the pen of Mr. Bankes. Mr. Legh, seeing 
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Mount Hor in the south-west, rode thither, and ascended to 
the summit; near to which is a small white building crowned 
by a cupola, and containing the tomb of Aaron. From 
this point he had a clear prospect of Mount Sinai. The 
next day (27th May) was passed by him and his companions 
in a farther exploration of the ruins of Petra, and led to the 
discovery of other ravines and more excavations. 

On the 28th the travellers gave a liberal remuneration to 
the intrepid Ebn-Raschid, and set out on their return by a 
different road. They reached Karrac Moab on the 2d of 
June, and passed a few days in a renewed examination of the 
shores of the Dead Sea; the length of which they considered 
as not exceeding 4o miles, though commonly computed to be 
7o or 80. From the mountains on its western shore, they 
surveyed nearly the whole expanse of its waters, including 
Jericho and Jerusalem in the remote perspective. Leavin 
Karrac Moab on the 8th, and journeying northwards, they 
first passed Rubbah, antiently Rabbath Moab, the capital of 
the Moabites; they next crossed the river Arnon, left the 
country of the Moabites, and entered that of the Amorites. 
The weather was intensely hot. Their course was along the 
remains of a Roman road: they passed Diban, the Dibon of 
Scripture, and rode along the base of Mount Nebo, from the 
summit of which Moses had a prospect of the promised land. 
At some distance is a ruin, supposed to be Herodium; and 
near the road, beside a rocky knowl, are above filty sepulchral 
monuments, of the rudest construction and highest antiquity. 
Each of them consists of four unhewn stones, covered by one 
large block, and probably contains ornaments or weapons of 
the antient Amorites. Mr. L. and his companions stopped 
at Hesbon, the remains of which are insignificant ; and, leay- 
ing it on the 13th, they made a detour of nearly 30 miles to 
the east, where they saw the ruins of Rabbath Ammon, a city 
originally the capital of the Ammonites, and known, in its 
more modern form, by the denomination of Philadelphia; a 
name derived, probably, from one of the kings of Egypt. 
Resuming their north-west course, they crossed on the 18th 
the river, or rather torrent, Zerka, (the Jabbok of Scripture, ) 
which is the northern boundary of the territory of the Amo- 
rites, and arrived at the magnificent ruins of Jerrasch, about 
30 miles south-east of the lake of Galilee. These ruins, says 
Mr. L., which possess a beauty and a magnificence that ial 
exceed those of Palmyra, consist of two superb amphitheatres 
of marble, of three temples, and the ruins of several palaces, 
all of the most beautiful architecture, conjectured to be of the 
age of the Emperor Aurelius Antoninus. 
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From Jerrasch, the travellers continued to hold a north- 
west course, crossing the Jordan at the ford of Bisan (Beth- 
san), passing ‘Tiberias near the lake of Galilee, and riding 
across the country to Acre, on the coast, about 60 miles from 
Galilee. In the streets of Acre are still to be seen individuals 
without eyes or ears, living monuments of the cruelty of their 
late ruler, the well-known Djezzar. Mr. L. separated here 
’ from his fellow-travellers, and, exchanging the Arab for a 
Turkish dress, took the road to the north along the coast ; 
passing first Sur, a miserable hamlet occupying the site of 
Tyre, and afterward Seyda, the antient Sidon. Near, but 
more towards the interior, is the country of the Druses, a 
tribe governed by an Emeer, and commonly reputed to be 
descended from some dispersed parties of Crusaders who 
sought refuge in the mountains of Syria.— The next object of 
curiosity, but at a considerable distance to the north, con- 
sisted of the ruins of Balbec, or Heliopolis; a city of which 
the foundation is unknown, but has been ascribed to Solomon, | 
to Augustus, to Adrian, and, with more probability, to Anto- 
ninus Pius. It stood immediately under the chain of Anti- 
Libanus, near the extremity of a rich and beautiful valley ; 
and the most remarkable relic is a temple of marble, in great 
preservation. Mr. L. next took a southerly course to Damas- 
cus, distant about 50 miles; and he declares that the view of 
that city is so beautiful as to justify all the pictures of oriental 
imagery. ‘The traveller, arriving from the north-west, sees 
on his left a desert-tract; in front, and at a distance, lofty 
mountains: but below him, in the valley, mosques and turrets 
rising amid innumerable gardens, which are filled with palms, 
pomegranates, and vines, and watered by various branches of 
a copious and rapid stream. ‘ Here the Turks repose under 
cool and refreshing shades, on the margin of marble foun- 
tains.’ The city, however, is not in accordance with its 
scenery; being long and narrow, and the mud-bricks, of 
which the houses are built, having a mean appearance: but 
in the interior the dwellings have considerable magnificence, 
the floors of the rooms being in general of marble, the win- 
dows of stained glass, and the walls beautifully painted in 
Sresco. 

After a week’s stay at Damascus, Mr. Legh was enabled to 
make arrangements for traversing the desert that intervenes 
between that city and the ruins of Palmyra. It was agreed 
that, on paying about 2ol. sterling, he should be furnished 
with two guides and two dromedaries to convey him and his 
interpreter to Palmyra, and back to Homs, a town on the 
road to the north of Syria. Setting out in the evening, the 
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party travelled all the night, and reached on the next evening 
a camp of Arabs, to the chief of whom Mr. L. carried an 
introduction, and who supplied him with fresh horses. The 
succeeding night brought them to Karietein, a village remark- 
able for a fine spring, where travellers usually fill a number of 
skins with water before they cross the desert of 100 miles that 
lies between it and Palmyra. In this dreary road, Mr. Legh 
saw a striking example of the phenomenon of the mirage, 
from which the remote desert derives all the appearance of a 
sea, ‘The journey was performed with the same horses, and 
with two intervals of stoppage, in twenty-four hours; and at 
sun-rise the white marbles of Palmyra stood before him, when 
he hastened to drink of the stream that flows on the south- 
west of the town. ) 

Palmyra is distant about 250 miles from Damascus, in a 
north-east direction: its ruins are about three miles in cir- 
cuit, and seem all to be remains of public buildings. The cele- 
brated colonnade is formed partly of granite, but more of white 
marble columns, and extends nearly three-fourths of a mile. 
The origin of Palmyra is uncertain, but it was a city of im- 
portance in the time of Cesar. Its foundation and extension 
were probably owing to the rich soil and the pleasant streams 
of its neighbourhood, in the midst of a vast desert; advan- 
tages which rendered it an important station for the com- 
mercial intercourse between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates. It became a Roman colony in the time of 
Caracalla, and acquired additional importance as a frontier- 
fortress against the Persians, reaching the zenith of its histo- 
rical renown in the reign of the unfortunate Zenobia. The 
ruins continue in a state of surprizing preservation, owing 
partly to the dryness of the climate, but more to the circum- 
stance of there being no other city in the neighbourhood to 
which the materials can be appropriated. ‘The present vil- 
lage, or rather hamlet, of Arabs, is contained in the great 
court of the temple of the Sun. 

From Palmyra, Mr. L. returned to the north of Syria, 
and, passing Aleppo and Antioch, travelled with great ex- 
pedition across the romantic scenery of Mount Taurus to 
Constantinople. There he concludes a narrative which no 
reader will have considered as too long, since it is replete with 
interesting particulars, related in a style of great simplicity, 
and devoid of that unfortunate amplification and prolixity 
which are so common among travellers. — What a contrast does 
such a plain and perspicuous relation form with the turgid 
and not unfrequently contradictory effusions of Dr. Clarke ! 

Several good engravings decorate this volume. 
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Ant. II. Letiers from the North of Italy, addressed to Henry 
Hallam, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 339. and 229. 18s. Boards. 
Murray. 1819. 


V Tx learn from the initials with which the introduction to 

these letters is subscribed, and also from general report, 
that they are the production of Mr. William Stewart Rose, the 
second son of the late Right Honourable George Rose, whose 
public career is well known to our readers, and who re- 
peatedly appeared before our literary tribunal in the capacity 
of a writer on topics connected with politics and administra- 
tion. ‘The son has likewise offered himself more than once 
to the notice of the world in the character of an author: but 
it would be no easy matter to find, in the whole compass of 
literature, topics of greater discordance than those which 
have respectively occupied his and his father’s attention. 
Mr. W. S. Rose is a labourer in the vineyard of romance, and 
a versifier of tales of chivalry. So long as fifteen years ago, 
he called for our attention (M. R. vol. xlv.) as the translator 
of Amadis de Gaul; and subsequently (vol. lix.) as exhibiting 
in an English garb the less known romance of Partenopex de 
Blois. The impression of volatility, suggested by these 
fanciful labours, will by no means be removed by the 
present work; which is addressed much more to the ima- 
gination than to the judgment of the reader, although an 
opposite inference might at first be drawn from the gravity 
of the different titles. The epistolary form was adopted, not 
with the view of imposing the book on the public as a real 
correspondence, but as the mode of composition most suitable 
to the habits of the writer; who candidly admits that he is 
little accustomed to serious composition, and was desirous of 
finding an excuse for writing as he should speak. He farther 
adds that the letters remain ‘ such as they were originally 
struck off;? a declaration to which we have no hesitation 
in prescribing, the book being totally deficient in arrange- 
ment; and it being a task of no little labour to us to give 
a connected view of the different topics of which it treats. 
The principal are 

Local Descriptions of the North of Italy, particularly 
Venice, Vicenza, Bassano, and the District of the Sette 
Communi. 

Mode of Government, comparing the late Administration 
of the French with that of their Successors. Statistical Remarks 
on Agriculture, Taxes, and Tithes. 

National Character, as exemplified in Society, political 
Feeling, and mercantile Transactions. 

Language and Literature, particularly Poetry. 

These 
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These are titles of no slight promise: but the feeling of 
the reader, when he turns from the table of contents to the 


body of the book, may be compared to that of the traveller. 


who, after having viewed such a city as Constantinople or 
Damascus from a commanding eminence, has the mortifi- 
cation of descending into a succession of narrow and ill built 
streets. Mr. Rose would have done well to forbear the 
graver part of these inquiries; since, though with an evident 
disposition to liberality, he has not perseverance enough to 
follow up a serious disquisition, or to collect the facts ne- 
cessary to the formation of a sound and deliberate conclusion. 
His delight is to indulge in a string of anecdotes and effusions, 
which are not unfrequently introduced in the wrong place, 
and at other times (vol.i. p.g8. and ii. p.122.) are too 
trifling to be admitted into a printed work. He seems to 
have a due impression of the inefficiency of the Papal govern- 
ment, and refers (vol. ii. p. 225.) to circumstances connected 
with absurd taxation, delays of justice, and insecurity of pro- 
perty, which have been but too fully confirmed by late oc- 
currences in that badly administered country: but his mode 
of reasoning is extremely defective; assertions being made 
without a reference to the necessary authorities ; and allusions 
to existing regulations (such as the Annona laws) being intro- 
duced without that previous explanation which is necessary 
to at least three-fourths of his readers. Similar remarks apply 
to almost every part of the book ; and the reader is relieved 
only when the topics under discussion, being local or personal, 


are too simple to be perplexed by the confused discussion of 


the writer. 

Mr. Rose travelled from England to Italy by way of Paris ; 
and his English carriage having nearly gone to pieces when 
he reached that capital, he adopted a plan not unusual on 
the Continent, of proceeding by the voiturier ; that is, paying 
a stated sum to the master of the vehicle, in return not 
merely for conveyance, but for one meal daily (a dinner) by 
the road. Toa traveller with command of time, this is, in 
his opinion, a very eligible plan; the dinners being generally 
at tables d’hote, which exhibit a good view of the local 
manners, and the inn-keepers being anxious to give satis- 
faction to the vorturier: who, on his part, is interested in 
obtaining a testimonial of good conduct from his employers, 
and perfectly aware that the present commonly made to him 
at the end of the journey will depend on the satisfaction 
which he has afforded. As to the time required, the journey 
from Paris to Padua, a distance of about 650 miles, is per- 
formed in three weeks, — Mr. Rose repaired to a southern 
clime 
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clime in quest not of pleasure but of health; labouring, as 
we judge from his account, (p. 16.) under a paralytic affection, 
for which he had been advised to take the baths or rather 
the mud of Abano, a village near Padua. This place stands 
in a plain about three miles from the Euganean hills; a range 
of no great height, which extends southwards from the Alps 
along a part of the Venetian territory. From an eminence 
adjacent to the village of Abano, several copious streams 
arise, which at their source are sufficiently hot to boil an 
egg: apart of these heated waters serves to turn the wheel 
of a mill ‘ which whirls amidst volumes of smoke;’ while 
some is employed to fill the baths and the pits used for 
heating the mud that is applied to the body of paralytic 
patients. ‘This mud is impregnated by the water not merely 
with heat but with salt, sulphur, and other mineral powers ; 
after being thoroughly heated in the pits, it is taken out, 
kneaded, and stirred; and it is then spraad on the body in a 
way that greatly resembles the taking of a plaster-cast. It 
will retain its heat, without much sensible diminution, for 
three quarters of an hour, and produces a slight redness on 
the part to which it is applied, with a profuse perspiration 
over the whole body. The season for these singular oper- 
ations is the middle of summer; and the place is usually 
deserted by the end of August, though some patients, 
says Mr. Rose, continue to ‘* wallow on through the whole 
of September.’ — Abano is wholly deficient in the attrac- 
tions of an English watering-place, having no theatre, no 
circulating library, and scarcely even a news-paper. 


‘ The pleasures of the place are more calculated for an Italian 
than an Englishman. These ordinarily consist in coffee-house 
prose, or listening to some improvvisatore, in dancing (that is 
those who can) to the squeak and squall of a fiddle, tormented by 
some itinerant blind professor, in billiards by day, or in faro by 
night. But that which best ensures amusement is the fund of 
good humour and gaiety which the invalids here bring with them, 
and which each throws cheerfully into the common stock. Both 
sexes, when they have finished their mud-matins and their 
masses, may be seen lounging in knots, if the heat will admit, 
under an avenue, which forms the charm of a melancholy garden ; 
and here you have no lamentations from them over personal or 
local miseries, nor do you ever detect their ill-humour escaping 
by some secret vent. They fall naturally into society with each 
other, and no one ever seems to fear, as with us, another’s 
springing an acquaintance upon him, which may blow him up in 
the eyes of his more fastidious or fashionable friends. All is 
ease, nature, and gaiety. 
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‘ This system of sociability is almost universal in Italy. I 
recollect passing two days in the family of a gentleman who 
occupied the principal house in a small town in Tuscany, where, 
to my great astonishment, I perceived, on returning from an 
evening walk, the ominous preparations of lights and card-tables. 
Having asked the meaning of this, I was told that it was my 
host’s turn to hold an assembly, solemnized in rotation at the 
houses of all the notables of the place. At this all were present 
from the feudatario to the apothecary. 

‘ In some instances indeed even common shop-kcepers are ad- 
mitted (and were so formerly) to these country conversaziont. 
Yet, on returning to the city, all have the good sense to fall back 
into their proper ranks.’ 


Statistics. — The great fault of travellers in Italy is to 
generalize too much, and to suppose that a feature which 
they find in one province must necessarily be common to all : 
taking very little account of the long subsisting divisions of 
that country, which, like Germany, seems destined to remain 
an assemblage of separate and independent states. The 
agriculture of Italy is backward almost throughout, but 
differs extremely in different provinces: farms are in general 
small; rents are paid partly in money, partly in produce at 
a given value; and, in many cases, the tenant is obliged, by 
the total want of capital, to give the landlord half the pro- 
duce in return for the loan of cattle and farming utensils, 
This wretched system is what the French call metairie. 
Mr. R. states that, after a diligent inquiry in the }neigh- 
bourhood of Padua, he found various districts in which it 
was general, and others in which it was unknown: 


‘ I mention this because M. Chateaubriand mentions the system 
as universal in Italy. I should have thought this very ingenious 
traveller might have discovered that there was no such thing as 
system in Italy —no, not even in the same petty state, every 
province having customs of its own. And in corroboration of 
what I have stated, I could cite whole districts where the metairie- 
tenure is unknown, though it is undoubtedly the most general and 
popular in the peninsula. I shall here cite another mistake of the 
same author, as arising out of the same inattention and love of 
generalization. He talks of the acre of the north of Italy (if I 
recollect rightly) being equivalent to the French arpent. But 
there are a dozen acres of various measure in the north of Ital 
alone ; and, to borrow an example from the state in which I am 


resident, there is nearly the difference of a quarter between those 
of Padua and Verona.’ 


_ Similar discrepancies are found to exist with regard to 
tithes; the ratio of contribution being in some places a roth, 
a 12th, 15th, or 20th, while in others it is scarcely a 4oth of 
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the produce. This strange inequality is probably owing to 
the increase of the tithe not keeping pace with the increase 
of the produce: it is in hilly and unproductive districts that 
tithe is highest; and the low grounds have the advantage of 
paying on one crop only in the year, although two are fre- 
quently raised. ‘The clergy are remarkably moderate in col- 
lecting their dues: a Venetian judge having assured Mr. Rose 
that he did not recollect a single suit being brought on this 
account by an ecclesiastic against a farmer ; and, in fact, the 
Italian clergy, though abundantly zealous in the cause of 
their order, are seldom open to accusation for avidity as in- 
dividuals. ‘ Were I,’ adds Mr. R., ‘ to speak of them from 
what I have seen, I should report most favourably of the 
country-clergy, who lead a quiet life, and never mix indecently 
in the pleasures or bustle of the world.’ He cannot bear an 
equally favourable testimony to the merchants, at least the 
smaller merchants in the Italian towns; who, in general, 
seem to have little scruple in laying travellers under con- 
tribution. 

The system of taxation in Austrian Italy continues nearly 
the same as in the time of the French; the principal burden 
being a tax of 25 per cent. on the produce of land, called 
here /a prediale, and similar to the foncier in France. 
Various other imposts exist, which are less productive and 
more exceptionable, such as duties on the transit of goods ; 
and even petty dues on the provisions brought into towns. 
The administration of justice is, in Mr. R.’s opinion, by no 
means free from exception ; one judge in each tribunal being 
charged with the examination of a particular case, and not 
fortified, by the amount of his salary at least, against 
temptation : — but, supposing even that the personal integrity 
of the judges is here, as in France, generally above suspicion, 
a serious objection remains to be urged against the practice of 
acting on written depositions : the ingenuity of an Italian 
enabling him to make a plausible statement on paper, while 
that tendency to haste, (or, to speak more properly, to 
passion,) which is so prevalent in their tempers, would 
scarcely fail to lead to an exposition of the truth on cross 
examination. 

If the horrid crime of assassination be noi altogether ex- 
tinguished, it is now extremely rare in Italy. Leopold, who 
was grand duke of Tuscany before the French revolution, 
had done much towards this and other reforms by an impar- 
tial execution of the laws: the French came next, and were 
more rigorous: but still the crime of murder is sometimes 
perpetrated in the case of a highway robbery. 
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In treating of the Mal-aria, or unhealthy temperature which 
afflicts so large a portion of the west coast of Italy, Mr. R., 
amid much diffuse observation, offers:some suggestions not 
unworthy of attention: first, that the occasional sojourning 
of labourers from the high grounds should be discouraged, 
these persons being of all others the most likely to suffer by 
the fever: next, that the number of permanent settlers should 
be increased, and their dwellings enlarged, so that no one 
should be obliged to sleep on the ground-floor: lastly, that 
the want of good water should be remedied by collecting the 
rain on the roof, and in tanks, as at Malta, Cadiz, and in some 
parts of Holland. 

Luterature.— Italy, so often extolled as the parent of 
science, labours at present under a general want of education 
for the lower orders, and an almost general indifference to 
literature on the part of their superiors. A bookseller’s shop 
in an Italian town is a place not for reading or even inspect- 
ing new books, but for conversation; and in private houses it 
is extremely rare to be received in a library, or to find books 
in any of the more accessible rooms, since they are in general 
stowed away in the garret. The larger cities are not deficient 
in public libraries, but most of them, without excepting even 
the Vatican, are imperfectly arranged and badly managed. 
The MSS. in these venerable collections treat chiefly of theo- 
logy or civil law: but Mr. R. found a most gratifying ex- 
ception in the library of Ferrara, where he had the good 
fortune to see the MS. of the Orlando Furioso; and the in- 
spection of this valuable relic gave rise to some good remarks 
on the necessity of the /im@ labor on the part of an indivi- 
dual, who, of all others, would appear to have been most in- 
dependent of it. 


‘ This is worth remarking; for if on the one hand, it is a 
mistake to suppose that those thoughts only tell, which the poet 
catches flying, it is an error to imagine that he always corrects 
his crude ideas when passing them in review. It may be re- 
marked, indeed, that he often alters them for the worse, perhaps 
from having lost sight of the association which influenced him in 
their first selection. But these observations do not certainly 
apply to Ariosto, who appears to have been as full of his subject 
when he corrected as when he wrote, and never to have altered, 
but for the better, though he continued his corrections as long as 
he lived. 

‘ I have said thatfew poets appear to have written more under 
the influence of immediate inspiration than Ariosto: it may be 
added that no Italian poet ever obtained a wider command of the 
language, for whilst we find him dealing in its most familiar 
phraseology, we shall observe him grafting on it a thousand 
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Latinisms, and Lombardisms not yet naturalized, which he has, 
some how or other, assimilated with the parent stock. Yet, he 
who reviews these MSS. may convince himself that Ariosto, when 
he began his Orlando, (in which few things are more striking than 
the skill with which he wields the language,) was as yet unpractised 
in its delicacies and proprieties.’ 


The topographical notices of Mr. Rose, though most ample 
with regard to Venice, embrace likewise other towns of the 
north of Italy; particularly Genoa, Mantua, Verona, and 
Padua. In comparing the past and the present state of that 
country, he seems, on the whole, to think that it is worse 
governed than it was when under the French. Reasoni 
on politics and statistics, however, appear not to be within 
his sphere: the merits of his book resting on his acquaintance 
with works of poetry and romance, and on his familiarity with 
the customs of the Italians and other inhabitants of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, —the result, doubtless, of long con- 
tinued residence among them. ‘The talent of humour is also 
to a certain degree possessed by this writer, and the reader 
will find amusement in various passages (vol. i. p. 36. 57.3 
vol. ii. p. 166.): but we cannot help adding that many of 
the remarks and anecdotes, however tolerable in conversation, 
are of too humble a cast for a printed work, even in the fami- 
liar form of letters. 





Art. III. Ethical Questions; or, Speculations on the Principal 
Subjects of Controversy in Moral Philosophy. By T. Cogan, 
M.D. 8vo. t1os.6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1817. 


WE ought perhaps to apologize to our readers for not 
having sooner introduced this valuable work to their 


attention: but the delay, as they will easily infer from a refer- 
ence to the notices in our former volumes of the successive 
parts of Dr. Cogan’s extensive Treatise on the Passions *, 
has arisen from no disposition to undervalue either the author 
or his performance ; and we are the less inclined to regret the 
circumstance, as we have now an opportunity of discharging 
a pleasing though melancholy duty in bearing our testimony 
to the merits of an excellent and amiable as Seaton whose 
character is reflected from his works, and who in the course of 
a long and active life has in various ways deserved well of his 
fellow-creatures. The valuable institution for restoring per- 
sons apparently dead by drowning, called the Humane Society, 





* See M.R. vol. xxxiv. N.S. pp. 81. and 270.; vol. lv. p. 405+; 
vol. Ixvi. p.416., and vol. Ixxii. p. 257. 
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saw in him one of its original founders and most zealous pro- 
moters; and to any scheme which was calculated to aid the 
cause of humanity, liberty, or what he conceived to be im- 
portant truth, his hearty assistance was never wanting. In 
his writings, the same pure, benevolent, and Christian spirit 
every where prevails. We discern in them a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of the soundest philosophy, tem- 
pered and refined by rational views of religious truth, and ani- 
mated by the pure and lively flame of devotion. Though 
not backward in his efforts when the case required him to enter 
on the discussion of speculative questions, he seems in general 
to have delighted more in applying his principles to practice ; 
and anxiously to have availed himself of every occasion to 
deduce conclusions from them which were likely to benefit the 
cause of religion and morals, or impress them on the hearts 
of his readers. After a protracted career of virtue and. use- 
fulness, he has been “ gathered to his fathers :” but he will 
yet live in the memory of those who are delighted to trace the 
philosophic spirit, or who are edified and improved by the 
pure morality and piety, which uniformly characterize his 
writings. 

We have already observed that Dr. Cogan took the greatest 
pleasure in such views of the philosophy of mitid as were more 
immediately applicable to the moral and religious improve- 
ment of his readers. Accordingly, in his former treatises on 
the Passions, we find comparatively few references to in- 
quiries merely speculative; — so few indeed, and introduced 
with such scrupulous impartiality, as not unfrequently to leave 
his readers in doubt with regard to his real sentiments, and 
perhaps sometimes to expose him to the allegation of inde- 
cision and wavering in his theoretical principles. In fact, 
their leading object, as he remarks in the preface to the pre- 
sent work, was principally to collect and arrange the im- 
portant truths, philosophical and moral, that are generally 
received on the subjects to which they relate, in some regular 
order, and to give them a practical direction. 

In the volume before us, which may be considered in some 
measure as a supplement to the author’s former publications, 
he enters more fully into the discussion of various contro- 
verted topics which he had before avoided, and assumes a 
more vigorous tone. For this reason, however acceptable it 
may thus be rendered to those who already adopt his opinions, 
it may be doubted whether the work will be equally well re- 
ceived by all parties; since a writer who decidedly espouses 
one side of a disputed’ question, whatever candour, ability, or 
acuteness he may display in the discussion of it, will in ge- 
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neral méet with little favour, except from those who have 
previously ranged themselves under the same banners. With 
the great majority of mankind, those opinions are orthodox 
which agree with their own; and those writers are able, can- 
did, and impartial, who are of their party, or who support 
those tenets which, for any reason, or for no reason, they have 
been accustomed to receive as indisputable. 

The first speculation turns on the questions, What are the 
sources of rational conviction ; and what are the characteristic 
differences of each? It contains a concise, but in the main 
a satisfactory view of the several kinds of evidence, which 
Dr. Cogan reduces to the following arrangement: —‘ 1. Truths 
are known through the medium of our senses; 2. By quick 
perceptions, without conscious reasoning; 3. By observation 
and experience; 4. By human testimony; 5. Through the 
medium of memory by which they are recalled; 6. By reason- 
ing or logical deductions; 7. By mathematical evidence.’ 
This enumeration may be complete, but we think that some 
objection may be reasonably urged against its logical accu- 
racy; —3in particular, the first and second classes appear to 
us very nearly to coincide; and it may be doubted whether 
any precise line of distinction can be drawn between those 
quick perceptions which are here supposed to arise without 
conscious reasoning, and the more formal or logical deduc- 
tions which constitute the sixth class. The province assigned 
to the evidence of sense seems to us rather too much enlarged. 
Our senses cannot properly be said to inform us that external 
objects exist; they only communicate those impressions from 
which the existence of external objects is inferred; and it is 
to this more confined province alone that Dr. Cogan’s argu- 
ment, against those who distrust, or are supposed to distrust, 
the evidence of their senses, is in any way applicable. ‘ This 
strange hypothesis,’ he says, ‘ confutes itself. It is supported 
by an argument which destroys the objection. How can the 
objector know that our senses deceive us at any time? It 
can alone be by the accurate discoveries of these very senses. 
Thus is he compelled to place his confidence in a testimony 
which he professedly rejects.’ May it not, however, be reason- 
ably doubted whether any such ‘strange’ hypothesis as this 
exists, or ever was actually maintained? To deny the reality 
of our sensations is equivalent to denying the evidence of con- 
sciousness ; which not even Descartes imagined to be possible, 
since he made the unquestionable reality of it the foundation 
of his celebrated argument for his own existence. ‘* Cogito, 
engo sum.” Yet, though none ever doubted the reality of 
their sensations, many have called in question the reality ¥ 
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the causes to which those sensations are usually ascribed ; and 
that there may in many cases be very rational grounds of 
hesitation on this latter point, we need not stay to prove. 

With respect to the evidence of testimony, Dr. C. makes 
these judicious observations : 


‘ In physical phenomena, those events which seem to oppose the 
laws of nature, where it is presumed that these laws have been in- 
vestigated, demand a stronger evidence than the events which are 
more consonant with them. For example, the projection of stones 
by a volcanic eruption to an unusual height or distance, and of a 
magnitude before unknown, will be more readily credited than the 
narrative of showers of stones having fallen in different parts of the 
world. In the one case we have simply to admit an extraordinary 
exertion of a power known to exist, concerning which no accu- 
rate measurement could have been taken respecting size or extent. 
The latter cannot be explained by any laws of nature already ad- 
mitted. In this case, we are not easily satisfied with the declar- 
ations made even by respectable persons. We still suspect there 
may be a delusion somewhere. Reiterated evidences respecting 
such extraordinary phenomena, the strong assurances that they 
have taken place in various parts of the globe and at different 
times confirmed by all the force of respectable witnesses, begin at 
length to make a deep impression, not only upon the public mind 
in general, but also upon the cautious philosopher. It is argued 
that so large a number of persons resident in places remote from 
each other, and living at distant periods, cannot conspire together 
to deceive the world, can have no interest in the deception, and 
that they are as competent to see these phenomena as any other 
objects around them. It is now imagined that the laws. of nature 
are not known to the extent which had been supposed. 

‘ Nothing establishes human testimony in a manner more satis- 
factory than other events which succeed to those which have been 
candidates for our belief, and which could not have taken place 
without their prior existence. Events and transactions thus cir- 


cumstanced corroborate each other, and they form a. continuity. of 


evidence that is irresistible. We ourselves are in numerous cases 
witnesses to a concurrence which could not have existed without 
antecedent causes. The pyramids of Egypt, which still exist, 
manifest the antiquity and population of the country, and the 
riches of its sovereigns. The mummies which are in our cabinets 
confirm the reports of historians concerning the ancient manner 
of embalming the dead. The tesselated pavements, Roman cause- 
ways, fortified stations, &c. observable in many parts of Great 
Britain, confirm the historical reports that the Romans had in- 
vaded these kingdoms and obtained extensive conquests. The 
existence of ancient Greece, its renown for the cultivation of the 
arts of painting, architecture, and statuary, and the pre-eminence 
of the Greeks in intellectual endowments, are evinced by innu- 
merable evidences before our eyes.’ (P. 21.) 
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Memory is another of the sources of evidence enumerated 
by Dr. Cogan. The recurrences of ideas and feelings, which 
constitute memory, may all take place in conformity with the 
— law of association; and yet there seems to be one 
eading characteristic of this faculty, namely, the recognition 
of these impressions as corresponding to something which has 
formerly been experienced, and which it seems difficult to 
explain merely by a reference to this principle. Nevertheless, 
we have a strong conviction of the reality of those things 
which we distinctly remember. It does not, however, follow, 
as Dr. Reid seems to suppose, that the reliance which we 
place on the evidence of memory is an ultimate fact in our 
constitution of which we can give no other account but that 
we are so made. ‘ Whatever we distinctly remember,” says 
he, “ we believe, and without asking for any other reason for 
it, nor will any man in his wits hear any argument against 
it.” We once heard a young lady declare that she remem- 
bered most distinctly a certain event, which was proved, by a 
reference to dates and registers, to have happened two years 
before she was born! Must she be supposed to have been © 
* out of her wits,” because she allowed that her memory had 
in this instance deceived her ? 

In treating of mathematical or demonstrative evidence, the 
present author seems to expect, with Mr. Locke, that, by 
continued diligence in the pursuit of knowlege, in overcoming 
prejudices, and in correcting the ambiguities of language, we 
may at length be enabled to obtain the same facility and cer- 
tainty in the solution of moral problems. He does not ad- 
vert, however, to the characteristic property of the objects of 
mathematical investigation, that they all admit of measure- 
ment. Now we cannot affirm of one action, or disposition, 
that it is twice as wise or virtuous as another; and this is a 
deficiency which, there is good reason to believe, cannot be 
supplied in the present state of the human faculties. Per- 
haps, however, we may not be intitled to affirm that this dis- 
tinction between those objects and qualities which are, and 
those which are not, susceptible of mensuration, arises neces- 
sarily out of the nature of the things themselves; it may 
rather be owing to the limited range of the human under- 
standing. Superior orders of intelligent beings are probably 
able to contemplate the relations and mutual dependencies of 
things, with their necessary consequences, to a greater extent 
than that in which they are as yet unfolded to our view; and 
at least we cannot doubt that the Great Geometrician, who 
apportions every thing by number, weight, and measure, sees 
all things in one clear and certain view, and exactly a 
enc 
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each particular to the highest perfection and happiness of the 
whole. 

The next discussion is allotted to disinterested benevolence, 
which Dr.C. conceives to be a motive to action altogether 
distinct from any regard to self; though he does not agree 
with those who contend that it is an original principle in our 
nature antecedent to education and experience, but on the 
contrary endeavours to shew that the most exalted of the 
benevolent affections may be traced to self-love as their 
origin. ‘This idea nearly coincides with the doctrine main- 
tained by Hartley on this subject; and we are rather sur- 
prized that Dr. Cogan, who every where expresses a high 
opinion of the merits of this distinguished philosopher, has 
made no explicit reference to his account of the origin and 
iy, of the sympathetic affections. The ‘ Observations 
on Man” contain, in a small compass, the substance of all 
that has been or perhaps can be said on the subject; and 
Dr. C.’s illustrations of them, though elegant and pleasing, 
would in our opinion have been more satisfactory if he had 
deduced them more directly from the leading principle of 
association. ‘The fact unquestionably is that a just theory of 
the nature of the human mind, and of the gradual progress 
and succession of the different principles of action as they are 
generated by the influence of association, proves, in con- 
formity with universal experience, that there are and must be 
generated in our constitution purely disinterested affections 
and feelings. We are born, it is certain, in a state wholl 
destitute of any such feelings; beings purely selfish, sensual, 
corporeal; knowing nothing beyond ourselves, and nothing 
in ourselves but mere bodily sensations. It is not for a long 
time, however, that the infant continues in this state either of 
intellectual or of moral insensibility. ‘The various sensations, 
which it experiences, speedily give rise to ideas; the faculties 
of the understanding are roused into action ; memory recalls 
the traces of past sensations; judgment compares them with 
those which are actually present; and they are connected and 
associated together in various combinations, so as quickly to 
call the mind into existence and exercise. Again, when the 
attention has been directed to the various impressions made 
from without, and the mind has learnt to reason concerning 
the causes of these impressions and the manner in which its 
various wants are supplied, an idea presently arises of the 
connection between those supplies, accommodations, and 
pleasures, and the attendance and care of others. These 
ideas, continually occurring in close connection, shortly become 
united together in the mind also, in the way of association ; 
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since nearly all the pleasures which young children receive are 
conferred on them by their parents, attendants, or com- 
panions. Hence it appears that, according to the doctrine of 
association, a child, even in its earliest infancy, cannot be 
otherwise than pleased with the sight of its parents or friends ; 
and that advancing years will strengthen these impressions, 
and confirm the dispositions and associations of which infancy 
has witnessed the commencement. Still farther; a child will 
quickly perceive that his own pleasure is in a great degree 
connected with that of those who are about him. Almost from 
his birth he converses with his equals; and, if he be one of a 
numerous family, he has many enjoyments and some sorrows 
in common with the rest. Here, then, are considerations in 
abundance to shew that, though originally a mere creature of _ 
matter and sense, the human being is placed in circumstances 
which necessarily give birth in a short time to sympathetic and 
benevolent affections ; — and thus it appears that the interest, 
which we gradually learn to take in the happiness of those 
around us, is originally derived from the concern which we 
necessarily feel for any thing that conduces to our own enjoy- 
ment. It may, however, in process of time, completely lose 
all trace of this origin, and become altogether disinterested in 
the strictest sense of that term. Indeed, we know that it is 
the constant and universal tendency of association to produce 
these transformations. It is needless to multiply instances to 
shew that, where things have been frequently connected to- 

ether in the mind by the relation of means and end, those 
rend which were at first excited by the end or result 
alone, are afterward so far connected with and transferred to 
the means, which were originally interesting merely as being 
instrumental to the effect, that the acquisition of these means . 
shall excite pleasure for their own sakes. A remarkable con- 
firmation of this position may be derived from the fact that 
those persons, whose benevolence has been most active, who 
have been most frequently prompted to take an interest in the 
welfare and relief of others, and who must consequently have 
been so much more frequently led to transfer these pleasure- 
able feelings to their immediate objects and sources, have 
always these affections in a higher state of improvement and 
cultivation. 

Dr. C.’s third speculation relates to the doctrine of a moral 
sense, supposed by many philosophers to be necessary to en- 
able us to perceive moral distinctions in a manner analogous 
to the functions of the external senses, The term Moral 
Sense was first introduced, we believe, by Dr. Hutcheson, in 
conformity with his general notion of out he calls internal 
or 
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or reflex senses; and which he defines to,be “ a determination 
of our nature to be pleased with some objects and displeased 
with others, independently of the will.” Into the origin of 
these determinations he does not inquire, but, taking the facts 
as he finds them, for the sake of a name he denominates them 
senses. Yet it has not, we think, been sufficiently observed, 
either by the opponents or by those who have called them- 
selves the disciples of this eminent philosopher, that he does 
not refer our moral judgments to a sense, but only the pleasure 
or pain which we experience, — the sentiments of approbation 
or disapprobation which arise in our minds on contemplating 
right or wrong actions or dispositions. He represents the 
general happiness as the object of virtue; and it is this 
object or end which the moral sense has immediately in view, 
and to which alone it is directed. ‘ Though we have in- 
stincts,” says he, “ determining us to desire ends without 
any previous reasoning, yet it is by the use of our reason that 
we find out the means of obtaining our ends :” — so that all 
questions, with regard to the moral character of different 
actions or dispositions, are to be referred not to the moral 
sense but to the rational and intellectual powers. It isthe end 
itself only, and not the peculiar efficacy of the means for at- 
taining these ends, of which it takes cognizance, and in the 
contemplation of which it feels pleasure. It appears to us 
that the unusual and perhaps unguarded way in which this 
author employs the terms sense, instinct, &c., has led many to 
class him with a description of theorists to whom he bears no 
resemblance except in phraseology. 

Later writers, however, under the term Moral Sense, have 
contended for an instinctive principle, enabling us not only 
to perceive the value of the end, but to judge of the right 
adaptation of the means; and against this reasoning Dr. C. 
argues very ably and satisfactorily. In the first place, he 
observes, it is merely asupposition, founded on remote and 
imperfect analogies. Secondly, if such a moral sense existed, 
there could be no dispute about its existence, any more than 
about the reality of the bodily senses. Again, there is an 
uniformity in the exercise and affections of the external 
senses, which is not perceived in the decisions of this sup- 
posed moral faculty. 

The following observations occur in answer to the argu- 


ment derived from the vividness and rapidity of the feelings 
attributed to a moral sense: 


‘ The quickness and apparent instantaneousness of these im- 
SS. may easily be explained by adverting to principles 
nown to exist, and known to have a very extensive influence ; 
which 
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which takes away the necessity of devising an hypothesis in order 
to explain these phenomena. The doctrine of a moral sense 
teaches that especial provision is made for the immediate discern- 
ment of merit and demerit in human actions, in order to encour- 
age and facilitate the practice of virtue. Bnt numerous facts will 
manifest that a similar facility of discernment and of correspond- 
ent action pervades every department of human agency. We 
possess that happy principle which rewards our progress in every 
thing we wish to acquire, and without which we should be per- 
petually condemned to the slowness of novitiates. Frequent re- 
petitions in every thing introduce HABIT ; and habit in its effects is 
assimilated to instinct. Fortunately, itis common to every thing 
we practise without exception. Its incalculable advantages are 
equally the property of the unlearned and the learned, of the 
mere peasant and the accomplished scholar. Habit is as it were 
instantaneous in its operations; but the introduction of habit is 
frequently slow and difficult. Facilities are the result of much 
or ow and may have been acquired by much application and 
abour; although, after perfection is gained, we may forget the 
slow stages of gradual improvement, and censure those who are 
not as expert as ourselves. The most rapid reader and the most 
fluent speaker commenced by learning the letters of the alphabet, 
and by tedious attempts to form the organs of speech to the proper 
utterance of articulate sounds. ‘The most expert musician, whose 
execution outstrips attention to his notes, commenced by the 
amut. Perhaps he was at the commencement discouraged by 
ifficulties which seemed almost insurmountable; but, arrived at 
perfection in his art, he would feel himself embarrassed by an at- 
tention to those very rules by which his accomplishments were ob- 
tained. It is by virtue of this principle that all the concerns of 
life are transacted with so much facility and dispatch. Such 
facilities are confessedly acquirements, and not the gifts of nature. 
To the initiated, the effects or impressions are immediate; but 
there must be a previous initiation. This sufficiently explains the 
reason why, in no case, are such quick impressions and facilities of 
action universal. The love of virtue and hatred of vice, distinc- 
tions quickly discerned, and strong sensations correspondent to 
their duiudies, are equally the acquirements of virtuous minds. 

‘ All that can be ascribed to the constitution of human nature 
in‘ this question is an inherent love of well-being, an immediate 
attachment to that which is apparently good or productive of hap- 
piness, and a hatred of the opposites, as soon as such qualities are 
ascertained. The sensations of love and hatred, as we have al- 
ready observed, accompany our opinions when we cannot im- 
mediately penetrate into the nature of actions. Our opinions are 
freennty erroneous ; but, when our minds are duly informed, 
when we have just sentiments of the nature and tendencies of 
particular actions and dispositions, these virtuous sensations render 
us prompt in the execution. No time is lost in deliberation ; and 
we enjoy pleasure in the exercise of such virtuous affections, which 
is both a reward and an encouragement. In these respects also we 
trace 
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trace a similarity in secular affairs. Every pursuit in life is pro- 
fessedly a pursuit of some good. Habit introduces a pleasurable 
facility in the use of the means ; habit renders occupations agree- 
able, while the desired effects are accomplished in the most ex- 
peditious manner.’ (P. 125.) 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that the last paragraph 
very nearly coincides with the doctrine, to which we have 
a. emi. to shew that Dr. Hutcheson’s notion of a moral 
sense is really reducible;— a doctrine which has _ been 
strangely confounded with the common sense of some later 
writers, to whose system it bears in fact only a very remote 
analogy. 

The author’s fourth speculation concerns that * most con- 
tentious question in this most contentious of the sciences,” 
the doctrine of necessity. On this subject, we are disposed 
to agree with Mr. Hume that the contending sects differ 
much more in appearance than in reality. In fact, the 
practical rules of conduct laid down by both parties very 
nearly coincide; and each would reject with horror the con- 
clusions which his opponents represent as the inevitable con- 
sequences of his tenets. We apprehend that the necessarian, 
in maintaining that the will is invariably governed by the 
strongest motive, (or, as Dr. C. would rather express it, the 
strongest znducement,) has in general rather evaded than 
answered the repeated demand of his adversary for an inde- 
pendent measure or criterion of the strength of motives. To 
say that the will is governed by the strongest motive, and, 
when asked what we mean by the strongest motive, to reply, 
“it is that which governs the will,” seems too much like a 
petitio principit. Bn the other hand, to suppose, with the 
asserter of philosophical liberty, that the determination of the 
will might be different when all the previous circumstances 
have been the same, clearly involves the absurdity of an effect 
without a cause. In the judgment of the believer in a 
Providence unceasingly extended over all the concerns of the 
creation, to the completion of whose purposes all the events 
which take place in it are essential, and none more so than 
those which are connected with the volitions of rational and 
moral agents, there can be no absurdity more gross and 
revolting than this. 


‘ It has been objected,’ says Dr.C., ‘ that this concatenation 
leads to all the horrors of fatalism. In the mind of an atheist it 
may; with the consistent theist there is little danger ; with the 
pious Christian it is impossible. If the concatenation be ordained 
of God, he will preserve every link entire, in its energies and in 
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its uses. However numerous the links, or extensive the chain, 
they are all parts of a whole; constructed by infinite wisdom for 
purpeses infinitely benignant. A section of it alone may appear 
above our horizon, like the rainbow in the clouds, but it is easy 
for the imagination to follow it beyond. its visible appearance. 
God knows its integrity. He knows the kind and degree of in- 
fluence which every ordained power is capable of exerting upon 
the human mind, and he can direct it for good, when he pleases 
and as he pleases. He can make the vices of men subservient to 
the cause of virtue, and temporary misery productive of the most 
durable blessings.’ (P. 167.) 


The next article is of a controversial nature, and recalls 
our attention to the dispute which made so much noise nearly 
fifty years ago, but which we had thought was now almost 
completely set to rest, respecting what was called the common- 
sense philosophy. For our part, we are at a loss to discover 
any advantage that can be gained at this distance of time by 
reviving this obsolete dispute; more especially under the form 
in which it is presented by Dr. Beattie, who is the principal 
object of Dr. Cogan’s animadversions: but who, we conceive, 
is at present universally admitted, notwithstanding his un- 
exampled popularity at the time, to have been by no means 
the most acute of the celebrated triumvirate attacked by 
Dr. Priestley. The most distinguished of the remaining 
disciples of Reid * has lately protested against his common 
sense being confounded with that of Beattie, which he con- 
siders as very objectionable; and he accordingly complains of 
a want of candour on the part of those who have, as he 
thinks, taken advantage of an accidental coincidence of 
phraseology, in order to class together, as partizans of a new 
sect, writers who agree only in the accidental employment of 
a particular term on different senses. Nevertheless, we do 
not think that Mr. Stewart has been successful in establishing 
any real distinction. It is true that Dr. Reid quotes with 
approbation a passage from Bentley, in which the term 
common sense is used as synonymous with natural light and 
reason :— but, when the leading object of his inquiry into 
the human mind is to shew that what he calls principles of 
common sense cannot be established by any argument, but 
must be received in defiance of every principle of logic; 
that they decline the tribunal of reason, and laugh at all the 
arguments of philosophy; the only inference which we can 
deduce from the circumstance above mentioned is that he has 
occasionally deceived his readers, and probably himself, by 





* See Stewart’s Elements, vol. ii. p. 85. et seq. 
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the employment of a vague and indefinite term in different 
senses. As for Dr. C.’s examination of these doctrines, we 
consider it as in the main satisfactory and conclusive. Still, 
however, we regret that he undertook a task ogee un- 
suited to his taste, and by no means calculated to display to 
the greatest advantage his peculiar merits as a philosophical 
writer; both because in the present instance it was certainly 
an unnecessary labour, and because in this, but more 
especially in the following dissertation against Mr. Hume, 
we discover no small portion of the usual seasoning of con- 
troversial debate. 

In this succeeding paper, we have an elaborate examination 
of the metaphysics of Mr. Hume; of which, however, we do 
not deem it necessary to present our readers with any de- 
tailed analysis. It will be sufficient to observe that Dr. C. 
seems to us to have been too indiscriminate in his attack on 
the celebrated Scotish metaphysician; whose errors, it is 
now almost generally acknowleged, arose not so much from 
the inaccuracy of his premises as from the illogical con- 
clusions which he deduced from them. It is well known 
that Mr. Hume divided the perceptions or feelings of the 
mind into the two classes of impressions and ideas. The 
latter are the effects of the former, and, though less vivid, 
are conceived to bear in a certain sense a resemblance or 
analogy to their causes; since in dreams, and various morbid 
affections of the understanding, they appear to be mistaken 
for them. In vigilance and health, however, the distinction 
is always clearly perceived. Hence they are represented by 
Hume as copies or images of the impressions to which they 
correspond. It may be admitted that these terms have not 
been fortunately selected; since they seem to be exclusively 
applicable to the effects produced by visible impressions: but 
it should be recollected that all our language, in speaking of 
mental phenomena, is necessarily metaphorical; and that no 
other analogies could be suggested to serve as its basis which 
would not be liable to similar objections. 


‘ Mr. Hume has manifestly advanced this doctrine of impression 
in order to account for the origin of our ideas independent of a 
material world. The impressed has only to be conscious that he 
is impressed, and that the impressions will soften down into ideas 
and thoughts, and his whole character is formed without the aid 
of intermediates. But if our impressions acknowledge a foreign 
cause, instead of constituting the whole of man, they degenerate 
into mere conveyances from without; the reporters of what has 
happened in the streets, in the temple, in the senate, in the army, 
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in the multitudinous affairs of life; and this favourite magic 
lantern is shivered into pieces.’ (P. 257.) 


| Surely, Dr. C. would not deny that our ideas are ultimately 

] derived from the impressions made on the external senses. 

Now, if this be admitted, the true object of our inquiry, 

when discussing the evidence for the existence of a material 

world, is into the causes, not of our ideas, but of our sensa- 

’ tions ; and the only question, necessary to be asked on’ the 

subject, is, which hypothesis affords the most easy and 

natural account of the phanomena;—the supposition of 

inanimate and impercipient causes, or that of other minds 

affecting us directly without the use of these intermediate 

instruments. If we adopt the former, we shall naturally 

; become believers in an external world; if the latter, we 

1 shall be led to adopt the opinion of Berkeley and Hume; 

b, from which no practical inconvenience, that we perceive, 
will result. 

The volume closes with a disquisition on Moral Obligation, 

| in which the author treats with judgment and ability of the 

principal questions that occur on this important branch of 

ethical science. Obligation, he remarks, literally signifies 

being dound to do something; and moral obligation signifies 


\ being bound to do something for the benefit of another, or 
j | in obedience to an injunction. In following this general idea 


into its details and consequences, he very judiciously pre- 

- serves a constant reference to that superior power or autho- 

a Pw rity which is the real source of all obligation, but which some 
“late writers have been rather disposed to keep out of view. 

| Obligation has been stated to arise out of the necessary 
bi connection between certain means and ends; as between the 
t practice of virtue and the attainment of happiness. This 
connection, it is évident, cannot be dependent on the will of 
the person obliged, but must arise out of the essential nature 
of things, or at any rate must be established by the express 
i and acknowleged will of some other being on whom we de- 
‘ pend; and who is not only able by the superiority of his 
power to enforce obedience to his laws by rendering it neces- 
sary to our happiness, but likewise inspires respect and 
veneration by the intrinsic excellence of his nature. It is m 
these two ways alone that we can conceive of a necessary 
connection being established between certain means and 
ends; and these, therefore, are to be considered as the two 
sources of obligation. As the case really stands, however, 
these two sources in fact coincide, and become one and the, 
same: for the essential nature of things is in reality nothing 
12 more 
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more than the course and order of Divine Providence; and 
it is therefore from the Supreme Fountain of all power and 
authority that moral obligation originally emanates. Dr..C., 
accordingly, considers all obligation as ultimately resolvable 
into the Divine will; and the reason why the practice of 
virtue is enjoined on the creatures of an infinitely wise and 
good Being, as arising from its tendency to produce uni- 
versal happiness. 

We must not conclude this article without expressing 
our favourable opinion of the general merits of this work; 
in which the author has conferred an additional benefit of no 
small value on those who had already derived essential im- 
provement from his practical and theological ae In 
a few instances, we have regarded it as our duty to object to 
his reasoning: but we have rarely been induced to question 
the accuracy of his conclusions; and we cordially recom~ 
mend the book to those who have a taste for such speculations, 
as being well calculated to afford them both instruction and 
entertainment. 





Art. 1V. Jilustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century. Consisting of Authertic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of eminent Persons; and intended as a Sequel to the 
Literary Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Price 4l. 1s. Boards. Nichols and Co. 

H™= very happily compares the conversation of an old 

man to descending snows; and he might have added 
that, as the winter of age advances, the snows usually fall 
thicker. At least, this is remarkably the case with our 
literary Nestor ; whose last preceding publication was noticed 
at p. 55. of our Ixxxvth volume, and who now assails us with 

a vollenge * of three thick octavos more. In bulk they equal, 

and in detail of contents they surpass, the previous com- 

pilations: while, like them, they contain enough of novel 

anecdote to invite an examination of the pages, if not a 

continuous perusal. 

The principal memoirs in. the first volume are of Daniel 
Wray, Esq. (written by the late Mr. Justice Hardinge,) 
Charles George Deering, M. D., the Right Honourable John 
Smith, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, 
and Richard Richardson, M. D., of Nerth Bierley, in York- 
shire. The domestic history of these gentlemen, and their 
voluminous correspondence, have supplied the materials of a 





* Vollenge is a Derbyshire word, signifying a sliding mass of 
snow ; probably derived from the Swiss avalanche. 
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large portion of the ensuing pages. Many frivolous letters are 
printed, but some others occur from men of real celebrity ; 
which, however, like most private communications, being 


‘written negligently, and about matters of daily occurrence, 


disappoint the reader even in spite of the signature. Why 
collect so much ordinary matter about so many men whose 
names cannot excite the curiosity of the next generation, and 
who even now are interesting only to the memories of their 
personal acquaintance? The epistles of obscure characters 
have indeed formerly been edited with success, when they 
related to unquiet times, and threw light on the popular 
history of the Reformation: but these recent documents 
refer to the uninfluencing literature of a luminous period, 
and hold the candle to superfluous day-light. If any thing 
can tend to lower the ornaments of the last generation in 
the eyes of posterity, it is the profuse and indiscriminate 
collection of their remains; which is sure to exhibit them 
with every-day attitudes, busied about ordinary things, in an 
usual manner, just like their neighbours, and exhibiting the 
fewest possible traces of any feature or characteristic that was 
peculiar or meritorious. 

We will extract one of the least uninteresting commu- 
nications that we have been able to discover in the first 
volume. 


‘ Mr. Thomas Hearne* to Dr. Richardson. 


¢ “ Honoured Sir, Oxon. February 18. 1711-2. 

‘ “ Four or five days since I received your letter from Mr. 
Nevil, in which you have been pleased to communicate to me 
an account of several antiquities discovered in Yorkshire. The 
observations and remarks you have made upon each particular 
are undeniable proofs of your excellent judgment and learning, 
and I think myself extremely obliged to you upon this account. 
I shall have a proper occasion of making use of them-in my 
Review, and then I will not forget publicly to acknowledge, how 
much not only myself, but all such as are studious of our English 


‘ antiquities, are indebted to you. What I said at the end of the 


first volume concerning Mr. Thoresby’s brass instruments was 
proposed only as conjecture ; and I leave the whole entirely to you 
and others, who are much better judges of these things than I 
am. I cannot however but acquaint you that Begerus assigns 
these instruments to the same use I have done, and makes them 
Roman. This I have learned since I writ and published my Dis- 
course. The Roman Celts were used chiefly in cutting letters upon 
sepulchral monuments. Such monuments were always looked 
upon amongst the Romans as sacred, and great penalties were 





f * Of Edmund Hall, Oxford; the well-known industrious 
antiquary.’ : ; ce 
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ordered to be inflicted upon such as should violate them. These 
penalties are sometimes expressed in the inscriptions. We have 
instances in our Theatre collection. And the punishment ex- 
tended itself beyond the stone ; even to some yards of ground on 
each side of it. Hence in fronte and in agro on several of them. 
Since therefore these monuments were esteemed to be so holy, 
and they were so rigorous and severe in inflicting punishments 
upon those that abused them, we need not at all wonder that brass 
instruments (which they judged to be sacred) should ‘be em- 
ployed in cutting their monumental inscriptions, and in other 
cases of the same nature. Your other observations I shall con- 
sider at leisure; and in the mean time I subscribe myself, Sir, 
your most obliged humble servant, 


‘ ¢ Tuo. HEARNE.”’ 


Various other such letters occur from the same (in many 
respects) justly celebrated antiquary: yet, when we have read 
them all, we cannot help being struck with a certain feeling of 
inanity, —of toil to no very intelligible end, — of precision 
expended on insignificance, — of inquiry squandered on the 

ossipry of the past. With an admirable command of in- 
a ig and a virtuous patience of research, he seldom 
displays sagacity of inference, or nobleness of purpose ; 
yet so much self-conceit withal, that he presumes to treat 
alter Moyle with contempt, who rivalled him as a scholar, 
and greatly surpassed him as a man of intellect and judge- 
ment. Swift appretiated him rightly in the well-known 
epigram about Time and ‘Thomas iene, which every 
jest-book has so long circulated. 

Reputations founded on the physical sciences are, however, 
more precarious still than those which arise from antiquarian 
pursuits. Science, as it is called, is always in a progressive 
state, and is therefore partly transient. ‘The botanical, the 
chemical, or the zoological nomenclature of one age is re- 
formed by ensuing inquiries; elementary books are manu- 
factured afresh; and authors who were worshipped in the 
earlier schools are abandoned by the next generation as 
writers almost of an unknown tongue. Letters are here given 
in great profusion of the early botanists, such as Sloane, Ray, 
and Sherard, of the last of whom but little was known. 

Much is said in this volume by Mr. Hardinge of Dr. Sneyd 
Davies, canon-residentiary. of Lichfield, whom he wishes to 
hold up as a poet: but we think that he would have done 
better to acquiesce in the less favourable opinion of his 
correspondent, Miss Seward. Dr. D. undertook an abortive 
tragedy on the subject of Junius Brutus, of which many 
particulars may be gathered from his correspondence.— Con- 
cerning the Reverend William Paley, (father of the Arch- 
Rey. June, 1819. L deacon, ) 
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deacon,) two new supplementary pages are given; and some- 
thing, far too little for our curiosity, concerning the late Dr. 
Samuel Henley, of whom indeed more is said in the last of 
the ensuing wilithhes his works ought to be collected. 

The second is a truly valuable volume, and contains 
materials of a far higher class than those which dilate the 
first; especially a vast collection of Warburton’s inedited 
correspondence, derived from the Birch papers in the British 
Museam. Bishop Warburton was a man of powerful intel- 
lect and of comprehensive learning; naturally intolerant, 
from that consciousness of inherent power, animal and men- 
tal, which always enabled him to knock down his antagonist, 
but perhaps not so bigoted internally as he professed to be. 
He expresses himself with the frankness of courage concern- 
ing the eminent men and books of his time; and, although 
he affects some professional prejudices, he s not a treach- 
erous destroyer of rival reputations. Is it probable that the 
paradoxical aye employed by him in the Divine Lega- 
tion was intended to reveal a weak side of the cause; and 
that ‘he saw without internal displeasure the use made of his 
Lor concession by Voltaire? — In a letter to Dr. Stukeley, 

ated in February 1732, Warburton thus speaks of Sir Isaac 
Newton: ‘ As to what you say of Sir Isaac Newton’s § Scrip- 
ture Prophecy,’ I am inclined to think your judgement of it 
perfectly right. Though he was a prodigy in his way, yet | 
never expected great things in this kind, which requires a 
perfect knowlege of antient literature, history, and mankind, 
from one who spent all his days in looking through a 
telescope.” 

‘We will extract also a letter addressed to Peter Des 
‘Maizeaux, the translator of Bayle’s Dictionary, which speaks 
of the origin of a sect now become very important. 


; ‘ Newarke, Sept. 16. 1738- 

‘ [had the pleasure of hearing of your health by Mr. Gyles, in 
a letter I lately received from him. I find I am indebted to you 
for the favour of the last Bibliotheque Britannique, which he tells 
me you was so good as to leave at his shop for me. I hope he 
sent you one of my sermons which I published this summer, and 
that it met with your approbation. 

‘ Pray what news is there in the learned world? Will 
favour us with a Supplement to Bayle, of the English learned? 
That news would be a great pleasure to me. What think you of our 
new set of fanatics, called the Methodists? I have seen White- 
field’s Journal ; and he appears to me to be as mad as ever G 
Fox the Quaker was. ese are very fit missionaries, you will 

.Say, td propagate the Christian faith among infidels. There is 
another of them, one Wesley, who came over from the same mis- 
sion. 
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sion. He told a friend of mine, that he had lived most delici- 
ously the last summer in Georgia, sleeping under trees, and 
feeding on boiled maize, sauced with the ashes of oak leaves ; 
that he will return thither, and then will cast off his English 
dress, and wear a dried skin, like the savages, the better to in- 
gratiate himself with them. It would be well for Virtue and Re- 
ligion, if this humour would lay hold generally of our overheated 
bigots, and send them to cool themselves in the Indian marshes. 
I fancy that Venn and Webster would make a very entertaining as 
well as proper figure in a couple of bear-skins, and marching in 
this terror of equipage like the Pagan priests of Hercules of old: 


‘ Jamque Sacerdotes wee Politius tbant, 
Pellibus tn morem cincti, flammasque ferebant. 


‘ Dear Sir, do me the favour to believe that nothing can be 
more agreeable than the hearing of you, but the hearing from you ; 
and that I am your very affectionate and obliged humble servant, 

‘ W. WARBURTON.’ 


Another fragment, from a letter to Jortin: 


‘ Bleterie’s Life (of Julian) is indeed a very elegant one, and writ 


~ with much candour and impartiality. He is no deep man in the 


learning of those times, but his good sense generally enables him 
to seize the right. It is no wonder he should be imposed on 
by ——, when the gross body of our parsons are his dupes. 
But as Trinculo, who wants to carry Caliban into England, ob- 
serves that any thing there makes a man, so any thing makes a 
divine among our parsons. -Our real scholars and divines, the 
magnanimt heroes, nati melioribus annis, have made our learning 
venerated abroad. Our traders in letters have taken advantage of 
that prejudice, and puff off all their miserable trash as master- 
pieces, even to that infamous rhapsody called The Universal 
History. And the deceit was easy, It was impossible for foreigners 
to suspect that our body of readers are tinkers, coblers, and car- 
men; so that when they saw the impatience of this learned pub- 
lick so great that they would not stay for a whole book, but de- 
vour it sheet by sheet from the press, they conceived something 
very exquisite in what was so impatiently snatched at: for we 
are under the unavoidable necessity, in our general judgment of 
things, to estimate of foreign ware according to the sale and de- 
mand of it ; and if our worst books (as they do) sell best at home, 
they will be known and read abroad. I believe I could give you 
2 long list of capital English books, that were never heard of on 
the Continent, farther than their titles to be found in some brave 
dull German catalogue.’ 


Theobald’s Letters to Warburton, concerning Shakspeare, 
occupy great space in this volume, and chiefly argue about 
variations in received readings of the text: but the result of 
this correspondence is already before the public, in the notes 
L 2 of 
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of the respective editors. Warburton’s Letters to Dr. Dod- 


dridge are also numerous. 

~ Concerning Dr. Lettsom and Mr. Nield, two philanthropists 
of merit, many agreeable particulars are preserved: but these 
recent lives are rather unharmoniously interposed among the 
pillars of an older generation. Like modern mural monu- 
ments.they disturb the dusky antiquity of the Gothic aisle. 

The third volume is inferior to the second, and is chiefly 
occupied with particulars of the Hardinge family, whose 
claims to the value of their acquaintance we certainly deem 
indisputable, but who, in a literary point of view, can hardly 
deserve so copious, so detailed, so exuberant an illustration. 
The best of Mr. George Hardinge’s works is perhaps his 
Letter on Catholic Emancipation, here inserted entire at p. 20., 
&c.; yet this letter is feeble while it is affected in point of 
style and of conception. His declamation, like that of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, was distinguished for its 
orthoepy- Some letters of Bishop Watson form the most 
precious part of the Hardinge correspondence. 

Mr. Tanner, Mr. Gough, Dr. Ducarel, Dr. Pococke, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, and other known names, glitter occa- 
sionally in these pages. We extract a letter of Dr. Ducarel 
concerning the Bayeux tapestry, which is acquiring in this 
country a renewed celebrity. 


4 06 See, Doctors’ Commons, April 30. 1757. 
‘ “Your very obliging letter, dated so long ago as the 21st of 
February, now lies unanswered before me; I hope you will ex- 
cuse ‘this ‘delay when I acquaint you that a multiplicity of busi- 
ness has prevented my writing to you sooner. A friend of mine 
has your coin, ‘IE svIS DE ‘NATON.’ Several antiquaries who 
have seen it being entirely of my opinion, I shall say nothing 
more about it. ‘The coins Nos.1. and 2. in your letter are only 
French base coins, and the first is struck in Burgundy. No.3., 
which you take to have been struck by Stigand, evidently appears 
to be an old Danish coin, from ‘ sanctvs nIcoLAvs,’ which fre- 
quently occurs upon some of the antient moneys of Denmark. — 
As to Lewine or Girth’s not being killed in the battle of Hast- 
ings, this notion is not only contrary to all history, but like- 
wise to the most authentic monument of English history now 
extant in- Europe — I mean the famous tapestry preserved in the 
Cathedral church of Bayeux in Normandy, which represents the 
conquest of William the Norman, in which is contained not only 
every incident mentioned by every French and English historian, 
but also many others not taken notice of by either. | 
‘ «T went on purpose to Bayeux to see this fine tapestry in 
1752, and very carefully examined every part of it. I there find 
these words, ‘ HIC CECIDERVNT LEVVINE ET GVPD 
FRATRES HAROLDI REGIS. 
‘ « This, 
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¢ « This, Sir, is I think an answer to your conjecture on that 
coin ; and, as to Carte’s History of England, very little regard is 
had to any thing he says, unless supported by good authority. 

‘ «] shall at all times be glad to give you any information in 
my power relating to English antiquities; and beg lea +o 
subscribe myself, Sir, &c. 

‘ « Anp. CoLTEE DucAREL.”’ 


Dr. Blackburne’s character of Jortin, at p. 718., is a curious 
communication, but too long for our transcription. — A 
biography of the late Charles , oat ta Esq. whose collection 
of sculpture now decorates the British Museum, written by 
Mr. Dallaway, is inserted, and an engraving is prefixed from 
his bust by Nollekens. His character is thus beautifully 
given by Dr. Whitaker, in the second edition of his ** History 
of Whalley :” 


‘ « Though an indefatigable writer, Mr. Townley never printed 
any thing but a Dissertation on the Ribchester Helmet, in the 
Vetusta Monumenta of the Antiquarian Society. The reason of 
this reserve may partly have been much native delicacy of mind, 
and partly’a consciousness that his English style was tinctured 
with foreign idioms. Indeed, he never spoke his native tongue 


-but with some hesitation, and had frequent recourse to French and 


Italian words to remove his embarrassment. 

‘ « T have just now ascribed to him much native delicacy of mind: 
a quality never more conspicuous than in the familiar extenuating 
manner in which he spoke of his own antiquarian treasures : trea- 
sures such as the Medici might have boasted of. 


‘ « Contempte dominus splendidior rei. 


‘ « To young connoisseurs, and in general to his inferiors in 
taste and science who sought his assistance, he was an active and 
zealous patron, sparing neither his interest nor his exertions to pro- 
mote their views. For many such acts of friendship the writer of 
this memoir has reason to remember him with the warmest affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

‘ « But it would be injurious to the memory of this excellent 
person to consider him merely as a virtuoso. He was one of the 
most benevolent and generous men I have ever known. The 
demands of taste, however importunate, could never tempt him 
either to rapacity or retention. In his conduct to a numerous 
tenantry he was singularly considerate and humane: and whether 
present or absent from his house in the country, the stream of his 
bounty to the indigent never dried up or diminished. In one year 
of general distress, approaching to famine, he distributed among . 
the poor of the neighbouring townships a sum equivalent to a 
fourth part of the clear income arising from the estate. His per- 
sonal habits, though elegant, were frugal and unostentatious. He 
never even kept a carriage. He was an early riser, and an exact 
ceconomist of his time. To his own affairs be was. minutely and 

L 3 skilfully 
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skilfully attentive. In his later years he grew more attached to 
his native place; and displayed, in adorning the grounds about it, 
a taste not inferior to that which distinguished his other pursuits. 
His temper, though naturally cheerful, was calm and sedate. His 
conversation, though regulated by the nicest forms of good-breed- 
ing, was seasoned with a kind of Attic irony, not always unfelt by 
those about him. His manner had much both of dignity and sweet- 
ness. He was happy in a vigorous constitution, and still more so 
in a slow and sensible decay; for, after half a century of unin- 
terrupted health and spirits, which gave but too keen a relish to 
every enjoyment, a lingering disorder, which hung over him for 
the three last years of his life, co-operating with other means, 
brought him to a deep and serious sense of religion; and in this 
sense he died. 

‘ Excepting the last circumstance, he may well be represented 
in the beautiful character of Atedius Melior, by Statius : * 


« & Cui nec pigra quies, nec inigua potentia, nec spes 
Improba, sed medius per honesta et dulcia limes, 
Incorrupte fidem, nullosque experte tumultus, 

Et secrete palam, quit digeris ordine vitam ; 
Idem auri_ facilis contemptor, et optimus idem 
Comere divitias, opibusque tmmittere lucem.” 


* « Mr. Townley was interred, January 17. 1805, in the family 
chapel at Burnley in Lancashire, where those who love his me- 
mory would rejoice to see the best judge of sculpture in Europe 
commemorated by a bust at least. Added to that memorial his 
name would be enough: for, till this generation shall have passed 
away, the truest sepulchral panegyric would be useless— in an- 
other it would be suspected. 

‘ «“ The following, however, has at length been chosen, and jis 
entitled to a place here for its classical purity and elegance: — 


M. S. 
CAROLI TOWNELEILI, 
virt ornati, modesti ; 
nobilitate stirpis, amcenitate ingenii, suavitate morum, 
insignis ; 
gui omnium bonarum artium, presertim Grecarum, 
spectator elegantisstmus, estimator acerrimus, judex 
peritissimus, 
earum reliquias, ex urbium veterum ruderibus effossas, 
summo studio conquisivit, sud pecuniad redemit, in usum 
patrie reposuit ; 
ea liberalitate animi, gud, juvenis adhuc, 
hareditatem alteram, vix patrimonio minorem, 
Jratri sponté cesserat, dono dederat. 
Vixit annos LXVi1. menses 111. dies 111. 
Mortem obit Jan. 111. A. S. mpcccr.” ’ 





‘ * Sylva, |. ii. 3.’ 
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There is a kind of vulgar hospitality which overloads a 
table with victuals, and erroneously centres the praise of pro- 
vision in the bountiful abundance of cheer, rather than in the 
selection and confection of the viands. Of this aukward pro- 
fusion, the literary caterer for the banquet before us is in 
some danger of being accused ; yet he has certainly dished 
out fare so various, and often so excellent, that it would be- 
tray much ingratitude to refuse praise for his exertions, and 
much ill-humour to deny that we have derived pleasure from 
the ample feast. 





Art.V. The Works of Claudian, translated into English Verse. 
By A. Hawkins, Esq. F.H.S. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 118. 6d. 
Boards. Porter. 


es I" is the fault of many a well-meaning man,” says Dry- 

den, ‘to be officious in a wrong place, and to do a 
prejudice where he had endeavoured to do a service.” We 
fear that this serious truth is as applicable to some of our 
modern translators of the antient classics, as it was inappli- 
cable to the person to whom it was meant to allude. Dryden 
possessed every qualification for a translator of Virgil. A rich 
and glowing imagination,’a refined taste and mature judge- 
ment, an accurate and critical perception of the beauties of 
his author’s language and the peculiarity of his genius, toge- 
ther with a singular felicity in the art of versification, were 
endowments which, even in the winter of his days, particularly 
fitted him for the task of rendering into the language of his 
country one of the noblest poems of antiquity. Indeed, few 
works of its kind, labouring under so many disadvantages, 
composed by a man in the infirmity of age, under the pres- 
sure of affliction and disease, and beset with so many impedi- 
ments that exposed it to the criticism of the learned, have re- 
ceived from the award of public judgment such lasting marks 
of approbation and deference. From the time of Dryden 
downwards to a certain extent, it is doing our countrymen no 
more than justice to say, that long and respectable is the 
catalogue of those who have enriched the treasures of our 
literature with the unrivalled poetry of Greece and Rome: 
insomuch that a competitor for the same prize, in these our 
degenerate days, would enter the lists under manifest disad- 
vantages, unless gifted with the favours of the muse in a 
— proportionate to the difficulty of his office. 

Mr. Hawkins, before he determined on publication, 
considered the substance of these observations, we think that 
he would or should have hesitated to submit his performance 
: L 4 to 
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to the ordeal of public criticism ; and that we should not have 
heard him pleading, in excuse of its blemishes, that the field, 
in which he has chosen to try his strength, was ‘ untrodden 
ground.’ 


‘ Claudian,’ he observes, ‘ the latest of the Roman classicks, 
who flourished at the close of the fourth and in the beginning of 
the fifth century, to whom a statue of brass was raised in the 
forum of Trajan, even in his life-time, by the reigning emperors, 
(Arcadius and Honorius,) at the request of the senate, with an 
inscription which styled him (to use the original expression) pre- 
gloriosissimo poetarum, who has been allowed by Strada to contend 
with the five heroick poets, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Statius, and whose admirers are numerous and passionate, has 
been suffered to remain without a translation in our language! It 
must be admitted, however, that a few parts have received an Eng- 
lish dress ; but it is believed that no general version has ever ap- 
peared.’ 


True:— but we wish that he had remembered, for his own 
as well as our sake, that the province of poetical translation 
was one in which the greatest geniuses of the best sera of our 
literature have been most successfully engaged, and conse- 
quently one that was least favourable to the more inexperi- 
enced candidate for poetic fame. It is not very long since 
the Rape of Proserpine, with other poems of Claudian, trans- 
lated, or rather, according to the French phrase, traduced 
into English by Mr. Strutt, fell beneath our notice (vol. 
Ixxvii. p.372.); and most sincerely had we hoped that the 
censure, which was then extorted from us, would have deter- 
red future adventurers from a voluntary exposure to the same 
lash. We were as sorry, however, as the most zealous ad- 
mirers of Claudian could be, to discover, on opening the 
pages before us, how fatally the author had mis-calculated his 
qualifications for his most difficult and perilous undertaking. ' 

Claudian was a poet of a peculiar kind. As he was neither 
a native of Italy nor educated in the language of Rome, 
which he afterward so successfully cultivated, the attainment 
of its elegancies was the acquisition of art and study, rather 
than the gift of nature or the spontaneous fruit of genius. 
He brought with him into Italy a musical ear, a quickness of 
perception, and strong energetic powers of thought. With 
some practice, therefore, he soon attained a degree of success 
in the art of versification, which ensured him all the poetic 
honours of his age; and, spurred on by natural emulation, as 
well as by the hope of more solid rewards, he continued in- 
defatigable in the pursuit of an object, which promised finally 
to crown his exertions with advancement, competence, and 
fame. 
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fame. Yet, as it is almost universally the case with those who 
are contented to follow the footsteps of others, rather than 
ambitious of the praises due to original excellence, his works 
contain a mixture of the several peculiar features of his great 
archetypes, without entirely arriving at that superior degree of 
merit by which each is so-eminently distinguished. In de- 
scriptive passages, we at times perceive traces, but traces only, 
of the Virgilian Muse: we have occasionally a portion of the 
satiric severity of Juvenal, but divested of its peculiar caustic ; 
and, in the ease and mellifluence of the minor poems, we re- 
cognise the successful imitator of the numbers of Ovid and 
Tibullus. It is, indeed, in this latter portion of his works 
that Claudian is most to be admired: for the grandeur of the 
epic, his genius was but partially qualified : he borrowed, 
like Virgil, the ideas and images which served to enrich his 
poetry: but he did not, like his great master, improve on the 
original. He gave to his subjects more dignity and elevation 
than they appeared capable of receiving, but they were for 
the most part as unworthy of record as they were unadapted 
to the genius of the Muse: they were suited well enough to 
the age in which he lived, but they had scarcely sufficient in- 
terest to survive it. We know not whether we may not 
ascribe his success in elegiac and epigrammatic poetry, to his 
very great and early proficiency in the language of Greece; 
and in this. department, besides that it required no such 
lofty flights of inspiration as the heroic song, the artificial 
style of the foreigner and the student was far less perceptible. 
Here his musical ear, and his accurate attention to cadence and 
harmony, when combined with an acquired turn of thought 
and flow of language, peculiar to the writers of elegy, soon 
facilitated his attainment of eminence. Moreover, his taste 
and judgment, which in other parts of his works appear 
to have deserted him almost in the same proportion that their 
assistance was required, in this stood by him, and were ready 
at his call. In the whole compass of Roman poetry, we are 
unacquainted with any thing of its kind that is so consonant 
to our ideas of metrical perfection, as the Old Man, of Verona. 
How far Mr. H. has done justice to this or to the larger 
poems, we will now examine. 

We commence with the poem on Rufinus, * Sepe mihi du- 
biam traxit sententia mentem ;” and the opening is a fayour- 
able specimen of the version. 


‘ Two adverse sentiments, with doubts combined, 
Have oft divided my unsettled mind: — 
If o’er this orb the Pow’rs above have sway, 

Or man be blindly left to grope his way? 
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For when the mundane harmony I knew; — 
The ocean limited: — the seasons true ; — 
The regular return of day and night: 

I cried — a God directs with ‘prescient light. 
The stars his laws observe ; — the fruits appear, 
In turn, at diff’rent periods of the year ; 
Inconstant Pheebe freely borrows rays ; 

And Sol his own resplendent beams displays ; 
The wavy waters are by shores controlled ; 
And, balanced on its axis, Earth is rolled. 

But when the lot of human kind I found 
Involved in mazy darkness, spread around ; 
Crime revelling in joy and plenteous store, 
While suff’ring Virtue dire distresses bore : 
Religion, weakened, lost again her sway, 

And, with regret, I turned another way. 

All Nature’s elements, in empty space, 

At random move and various figures trace ; 

No heav'’nly pow’r, but Chance appears to guide ; 
No gods : — or mortals’ actions they deride.’ 


Though, as a translation, this passage is much more cor- 
rect than many others which we shall hereafter cite, it is too 
cold and languid to deserve the name of poetry, and to render 
justice to the spirit and energy of the original. ‘* Mundane 
harmony’ is surely an inadmissible expression for the har- 
mony of nature; and when we are told that ‘the fruits a 
pear,’ and that ‘inconstant Phoebe borrows rays,’ &c., the 
moving principle and cause of all this is carefully concealed. 
Acstiling to Mr. H.’s translation, the sentiment might as 
well come from the mouth of an atheist, as from a believer 
in the existence of the Deity. The lines of the original 
run thus: 


** tunc emnia rebar 
Constlio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverso tempore nasci, 
Quz variam Pheeben alieno jusserit igni 
Compleri, Solemque suo: porrexerit undis 
Litora: tellurem medio \ibraverit axe.” 





The concluding line in the above translation, which represents 
the Gods as deriding mortals’ actions, is entirely incorrect. 
So far from the Gods deriding them, the words of the original 
convey the sense of their entire ignorance of human affairs: 


“ Que Numina sensu 
Ambiguo, vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri.” 


After this introductory description of the doubts and un- 


certainty which troubled the poet’s mind ne, the 
vine — 
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divine presidency over mortal ‘concerns, he spiritedly ex- 
claims: 


“© Abstulit hunc tandem Rufini poena tumultum, 
Absolintque Deos. Jam non ad culmina rerum 
Injustos crevisse queror : tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant ;”’ 


which we are sorry to find thus lamely rendered : 


‘ Rufinus dead! my mind’s at length relieved; 
Absolved the deities by what’s achieved ; 
No wretch, to honours raised, shall me appal : 
The higher carried, greater is the fall.’ 


The total want of taste and spirit is here sufficiently obvious. 
The second line, which we suppose is to be understood to 
mean that ‘the Deities are absolved,’ &c., is a stronger 
instance of elliptical expression and perversion of syntax 
than we recollect to have seen in poetry even of the most 
moderate order; and the whole, we are sorry to observe, 
savours much of the insipidity of a school-boy’s exercise. 
The particularly spirited description of Alecto’s council in 
the infernal shades, which bears a comparison with any 


passage of its kind in Virgil or Dante, we scarcely recognised 
in its English garb: 


‘ When tranquil peace the empire lately blessed, 
Infuriate envy filled Alecto’s breast ; 
In haste she called her hideous sisters round, 
To form a council in the gloom profound : 
Infernal, num’rous pests, detesting light, 
Begot by Erebus and odious Night. 
Dire Discord, nurse of War, and Famine too ; 
Old Age with ghastly Death upheld to view ; 
Disease impatient, seeking to destroy ; 
And Malice, pining at another’s joy; 
Deep Sorrow, covered with a tattered veil, 
In sable robe distresses to bewail ; 
Mistrust ; and Impudence with brazen face ; 
And Luxury where, ruin, empires trace ; 
And Poverty, that trembles with alarms, 
While in the mother, Avarice’s arms, 
(Loathed, filthy monster !) nestle swarms of Cares, 
Whose watchful eyes ne’er feel what Sleep prepares.’ 


* And famine ¢oo’ is in the original ‘* Jmperiosa fames.’ 
* Old age with ghastly Death upheld to view’ is ‘* Leto vicina 
senectus ;” 1.€. old age bordering on death, on the brink of 
the grave; and ‘ upheld to view’ is not only the interpolation 
of the translator, but entirely destroys the whole force of the 


original. 
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original. Why should Old Age and Death be made a public 
exhibition, like Jack Puddings at Bartholomew fair? The 
line, * Disease impatient, seeking to destroy,’ induces us to 
think that Mr. H. has here overlooked the sense of his 
author: whose words are, ‘ Jmpatiensque sui Morbus,” 
meaning disease impatient of itself, loathing its own nature 
and existence; whereas the version of Mr. H. conveys the 
idea of the impatience of disease to destroy another. Why 
is Timor, simply Timor, rendered mistrust ?—‘* Impudence 
with brazen face’ is ** Caco preceps Audacia vultu.” Surely, 
Impudence and Audacity are distinct; and c@co vultu sig- 
nifies rather blindfolded, or with eyes shut, inconsiderate, 
impetuous, headstrong, a sense which we should have deemed 
sufficiently implied by the word preceps. ‘The line * And 
Luxury, where ruin empires trace,’ if it were poetry, would 
not be grammar; and for where we must read whence 
in order to extract the least meaning from the passage: — 
but why empires at all? Claudian’s words are, “ Zt Luzrus 
populator opum ;” and obviously private as well as public 
wealth is here represented to be the victim of luxury. These 
last lines may be literally translated thus, and we leave them 


.to be compared with the poetical version: * And Luzxury, the 


destroyer of Wealth, whom hapless Poverty always accompanies 
closely with humble step, and sleepless cares, come in extensive 
swarms, embracing the foul bosom of Avarice their mother.” 

We hoped that, as Mr. Hawkins advanced in his under- 
taking, his versification would have assumed more energy, 
his judgment more solidity, and his taste more refinement; 
and in this case we should gladly have availed ourselves of 
the opportunity of remarking the improvement, in order to 
diversify our censures by the more pleasing notes of appro- 
bation and encouragement. Of the cause which prevents us 
from doing this, we leave others to judge; and the same 
cause will also justify the haste with which we close our 
notice of the volumes. We extract, however, as a farther 
and longer specimen, the version of the Old Man of Verona, 
which we cannot forbear to present to our readers in the 
original also: 


“ Felix, qui patriis evum transegit in agris, 
Ipsa domus puerum quem wvidet, ipsa senem ; 
Quz baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arend, 
Unius numeret secula longa case. 
Illum non vario traxit fortuna tumultu, 
Nec bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas, 
Non freta mercator tremuit, non classica miles, 


Non rauci lites pertulit tlle fori. a 
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lic Indocilis rerum : vicing nescius urbis, 
The apne Sruitur liberiore polt. 
i: Frugibus alternts, non Consule, computat annum ; 
hi Autumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 

. Idem condit ager Soles, idemque reducit, 

, Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 
ture Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum, 
the AE quevumque videt consenuisse nemus. 
Why Proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Indis, 
lence Benacumque putat litora rubra lacum. 
rely, Sed tamen indomite vires, firmisque lacertis | 

sig- fEtas robustum tertia cernit avum. 
oak Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos. F 
aid Plus habet hic vite, plus habet ille vie. 
pas ‘ How blessed the man who,’ 'mid paternal plains, 
rr Through life’s long course with constancy remains ; 
The house, that met his eyes in boyish years, 

hence Still proves his own when hoary age appears ; 
apes And, while with staff he struggles through the ground, 
ULUS ‘He seasons counts, his roof has seen go round. 
ublic Capricious Fortune, him, no troubles, gave, 
“hese Nor wandered he to taste the distant wave. ; 
them No merchant, — dreading floods that lash the shore ; 
y, the No soldier, — shudd’ring at the clarions’ roar ; 
seals The clamours never, of the courts of law, 

Assailed his ears with sounds of quibbling flaw. 
— A stranger to affairs or cities near, 

He more enjoys the sight of ether clear ; — 

nder- Computes revolving time by crops of corn, — 
ergy, Not names that splendid consul-robes adorn. 
nent; To him the apple, signs of Autumn, bring, 
res of And opening flow’rs announce return of Spring ; 
ler to The very field, that views the Sun’s decline, 

sins Again receives at morn the ray divine ; 
PP The circle that at once his eyes survey, 
Ms US To him appears the measure of the day ; 
same The oaks majestick, back to mem’ry call 
e our Their gradual rising from the acorn small ; 
urther The neighb’ring wood, he takes delight to view: 
sronay His own coeval trees, that with him grew. 
n the Though near Verona, yet to him the place 


Js equally remote with India’s race ; 


Benacus’ lake he truly knows no more, 

Than waves that roll upon the Red Sea shore. 
But yet his strength invincible is found, 

And, three-fold progeny, he sees around. 
Let others travel far as distant Spain ; — 


More ways those know : most days to this remain.’ 


On this citation, we shall. make but one remark, viz. on 
the strange perversion of the words, “ Qui baculo nitens,” 


— &e. 
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&c. The old man is represented by the poet leaning on his 
staff, in the same arena in which he crawled in his infancy; 
but Mr. H. depicts him in a most singular manner, 
‘ struggling through the ground with his me : whence we might 
suppose that the old gentleman, instead of enjoying himself 
at his country-villa, was making the best of his way to the 
Antipodes. 

From the preceding extracts and observations, our readers 
will have already formed some judgment of the general merits 
of the work under review. We have not, indeed, encountered 
in the pages before us such strange violations of the rules 
of quantity as the production of Mr. Strutt displayed; and 
we must do Mr. Hawkins the justice to say that his work, 
both in its design and its execution, is far more intitled to 
public notice: he appears, indeed, to possess a mind imbued 
toa certain extent with a taste and ‘fondness for classical liter- 
ature, and he has shewn considerable perseverance in the 
execution of a task of no ordinary dimensions and difficulty. 
On these points, let him take all the praise that is deservedly 
his due. Illa se jactet in auld. Still we cannot help observ- 
ing and regretting, in a translator of Claudian, a woful 
absence of genuine poetic feeling; a want of habit and 
facility, as we conceive, in the art of metrical composition ; 
and an inattention to the little niceties and elegancies of 
Latin verse, in which it is so particularly necessary for the 
English translator, to be thoroughly and fundamentally 
versed, before he should attempt to transfuse them into the 
language of his country. Hence, in the volumes before us, 
we have frequent instances of insipidity and tameness, where 
the opposite qualities of energy and spirit were essentially 
requisite to do justice to the original. Hence, also, so many 
examples of needless amplification in one place, of inad- 
missible ellipses in another, of false interpretations in a third, 
and in a fourth of grammatical mistakes, 

Before we conclude, we must offer a remark on Mr. H.’s 
great partiality for closing his couplets with adjectives and 
epithets, by which the whole force of the line is rendered 
tame and flat. A particular instance occurs in a page now 
open before us : 


¢ Bows, monuments of glory, javelins long, 
And other horrid weapons, sharp and strong.’ 


Witness also sundry others: ‘ costly ornaments and jewels 
rare :?~—* Luna reigns with splendour bright :’— ‘ noble 
deeds and actions dold ;’ &c. &c. 
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Among the inelegant lines, and those which demand no 
ordinary portion of the dime labor, may be reckoned the fol- 
lowing : 

¢ Their weal the fickle Goddess don’t suspend.’ Vol.i. p, 3. 
‘ Cilicians, mid their rocks, defence gave o’er.’ P. 77. 
Of a lion we are told that he 


‘ the den forsakes, 
And to Getulian woods and deserts takes :’ 





Of mothers and youths, that they 





‘ gratified their opticks with delight.’ P. 143. 


‘ The cold and snowy Apenninus get 
Upon the Pyrenees,’ &c. Vol. i. p. 161. 


The words ‘ Non Consul cum fratre fut” are thus singu- 
larly and ungrammatically rendered ; 


¢ Nor Consul with him was a brother’s lot.’ 


In the opening of The Rape of Proserpine, a description of 
Bacchus occurs, in which we are gravely told, inter alia, that 
‘a Parthian tiger’s skin o’erhangs Ais chine.’ At line 34. of 
the same poem, our powers of criticism are brought (as per- 
haps they now should be) to a non-plus : 


¢ The rape of Proserpine, her dow’ry show ; 
For whom she gained the empire of Below,’ 


Who this latter personage is, we must request Mr. H. to 
‘ show? for we confess that his name and history have not 
come within the compass of our reading. ~ 

We now close these volumes, with a repetition of our re- 
gret at having been summoned to the painful task of censure, 
so much less qualified than we could have wished it to have 
been by an intermixture of commendation. On a fair and 
impartial revision of our sentiments, however, we feel no 
compunction on the score of unjust or unnecessary severity ; 
and sincerely do we hope that Mr. H.. will continue to main- 
tain the same patience under criticism, which he has shewn in 
the execution of the work that has provoked it. As he does 
not yet possess all the necessary qualifications for his arduous 
undertaking, how much wiser would it have been to have 
delayed publication, until time and experience had matured 
his judgment, and corrected his taste! If, in his pursuit of the 
prize of fame, he overlooked the dangers which surrounded 
it, we lament his error: but we cannot consent to compro- 
mise the cause of truth, and we must adhere to the adage, 
(which we should also wish him to bear in mind,) that so 
truly and pointedly marks the time when ‘ Judex damnatur.” 
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Art. VI. Outline of the Revolution in Spanish America ; or an 
Account of the Origin, Progress, and actual State of the War 
carried on between Spain and Spanish America; containing the 

' principal Facts which have marked the Struggle. By a South- 
American. 8vo. pp. 370. gs. Boards. Longman and Co, 


EVERAL years have passed since we had occasion to enter 
at length on the subject of a war between Spain and 
her American colonies; our reports of books on that subject 
dating so far back as March 1809 and April 1811. In those 
numbers, we rendered an account of the existing grievances of 
the colonists, and of the motives of that ardour to assert 
their independence which awaited only the occurrence of 
favourable contingencies in Europe. ‘Their country, equal 
in extent to twice the size of Europe, was debarred from free 
intercourse with other states ; even the communication from 
pres to province was restricted ; all merchandise was to 
e obtained from Old Spain; and, though the rigour of this 
monopoly had %een partly lessened about the year 1778, it 
still continued to a degree which kindled a thirst for inde- 
pendence in the breast of the colonists, that prompted them 
to take advantage of the confusion created in Old Spain by 
Bonaparte’s usurpation in 1808. The writer of the volume 
before us takes up the subject at the date of that grand con- 
vulsion; describing himself as having been an eye-witness 
of many of the operations that have occurred in the Spanish 
colonies since those feelings, which were formerly confined to 
discontent and remonstrance, have burst forth into open and 
rancorous hostility. 

The colonists did not, however, proceed immediately to 
the alternative of war: their first measure was to form pro- 
vincial juntas, followed by a central or general junta, without 
casting off their ‘allegiance to the mother-country : but, when 
the progressive occupation of Spain by the French became 
known, and the government of that kingdom was confined 
‘ within the walls of Cadiz, the Americans went farther, and 
assumed the right of governing themselves. This conduct 
was viewed at home in the light of insurrection and rebellion; 
and Old Spain, far from profiting by the warning which the 
case of England might have furnished them, and being thence 
induced to consider the separation of her colonies as produe- 
tive of eventual advantage, clung to the antiquated notions of » 
monopoly, and declared war against the new governments. 
‘That event took place in 1810, from which time the course of 
public affairs in Caraccas, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres pre 
sents nothing but a succession of sanguinary struggles. ‘The 
quarrel had become too aggravated to be terminated, or even 

11 mitigated, 
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mitigated, by the restoration of the royal family in Spain in 
1814; and the news-papers continue to present almost daily 
accounts of the prolongation of a contest, in which it is hard 
to say whether the obstinacy or the inhumanity of the con- 
tending parties is most conspicuous. 

The population of the whole of Spanish America is about 
13 millions, exclusive of Indians: the Creoles or white 
natives form the great majority, and are ardent for independ- 
ence and separation from the mother-country: but the set- 
tlers, who, being natives of Old Spain, have come to 
America as emigrants, have in general a very different 
feeling; and it is by them, aided by troops from the mother- 
country, that the opposition has been maintained. 

The whole of Spanish America may be divided, with re- 
ference to the revolutionary movements, into four great parts ; 
Mexico; Caraccas; the interior province of New Grenada; 
and Buenos Ayres. Caraccas, or, to speak more compre- 
hensively, the government of Venezuela, though the smallest 
of the four divisions, having hardly a million of inhabitants, 
was earlicr enabled by its vicinity to the sea, and its greater 
foreign intercourse, to assert its independence: it was the 
native country of the late General Miranda, the scene of 
his unsuccessful effort in 1806, and of his more formidable 
operations in 1810. On the other hand, it is easily accessible 
by Spanish armaments, and has consequently been often lost 
and won in the course of the last eight years. Bolivar, whose 
name figures so frequently in our news-papers, is a native of 
Caraccas, but was educated in Europe; and he is not a mere 
adventurer, but a man of hereditary property, who, like 
some of the French nobility in the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, hopes to make a figure by putting himself at the head 
of the untitled class. Brion, the late commander of the pa- 
triotic flotilla, is also a man of property. — Both sides have 
had recourse to the desperate expedient of putting arms into 
the hands of the negroes; in other words, of arresting the 
whole productive industry of the country. | 

The scenes of judicial murder in the French Revolution 
are here renewed; even prisoners taken in fair fighting are 
(pp. 149. 152.) frequently put to death; and of the acrimony 
that marks this bitter warfare we select the following speci- 
men from the journal, not of a partisan of either side, but of 
an Englishman, Captain Hardy, of the ship Mermaid. 


¢ « Cumana, t2th June, 1816. 

‘ « T witnessed the following barbarous act. A female of a 
most respectable family in Cumana, having spoken against the 
Spanish government, and in favour of the patriotic party, was 
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placed on an ass, led through the streets, attended by a guard 
of ten soldiers; at the corner of every street, and opposite the 
houses of her nearest connexions, she received a certain number 
of lashes on her bare back, nearly two hundred, the number she 
was sentenced to receive. The poor sufferer was blindfolded, and 
bore the inhuman treatment with as much fortitude as was ever 
possibly exhibited on a similar occasion. Her cries were feeble, 
but I could discover, notwithstanding that a handkerchief con- 
cealed her face, her tears trickling down. 

‘ «I saw but one dozen lashes inflicted. Some of my crew, 
who were on shore, saw the whole sentence put in execution. 
My feelings were too much shocked for curiosity even to over- 
come them. I made particular inquiries respecting the unfortu- 
nate girl two days after, and was informed that she refused all 
food and medical assistance ; and in a few days after that, I heard 
that she was dead, being unable, from her exquisite feelings, to 
survive the disgrace and pain she had suffered.” ’ 


Amid such scenes of horror and indiscriminate carnage, 
it is some satisfaction to trace examples of patriotism which 
would have done honour to the best days of Rome or 
Athens: 


‘ An officer, of the name of Ricaute, whose family was among 
the most distinguished at Santa Fé de Bogota, was appointed to 
guard a powder magazine when San Mateo was attacked, the 25th 
of March, 1814. The royalists thought to take it by surprise while 
the armies were fighting at some distance, and sent for this pur- 
pose a strong detachment of troops to attack the magazine. The 
young Ricaute having observed the movements of the enemy, saw 
the impossibility of resistance, and gave orders to his soldiers to 
join the army, asserting that he was sufficient alone for the defence 
of the magazine. The Spaniards surrounded it, and took posses- 
sion of the building, and having discovered Ricaute, were just 
seizing him, when he set fire to the powder. The magazine was 
destroyed by an instantaneous explosion, and he fell a victim to 
that inevitable death he had foreseen.’ 


New Grenada is an inland region of great extent, stretching 
from Venezuela on the north to Peru on the south, and con- 
taining nearly three millions of inhabitants: its capital, Santa 
Fé de Bogota, has a population of 35,000. Here, as through- 
out Spanish America at large, a desire for independence 
existed among the Creoles, or descendants of former settlers ; 
which was checked, however, for a time, by their habitual 
indolence, and their unacquaintance with the proceedings of 
foreign countries. At last, following the example of Carac- 
cas, a native junta was established, and the Spanish authorities 
were removed from office : but, dissensions taking place, a civil 
war began, and led, as in the neighbouring provinces, to 
miserable scenes of bloodshed. 
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Mexico is by much the most populous and opulent division 
of Spanish America, the capital containing 140,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the country having not fewer than 6,000,000. The 
first insurrection arose here in the end of 1810, and was 
followed by a long series of conflicts and executions; until the 
government was intrusted to Admiral Apodaca, formerly the 
Spanish ambassador in London, a man of much superior views 
to the majority of his countrymen, and whose system is not to 
intimidate the Mexicans, but to gain their confidence by mild 
measures. ‘This conduct seems to have been attended, for 
the present at least, with success: but the vicinity of the 
United States, and the general wish of the inhabitants for in- 
dependence, forbid the expectation of any thing beyong tem- 
porary tranquillity. 

Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Paraguay.—In Buenos Ayres, 
the revolutionary spirit is not of old date, having, been ex- 
cited chiefly by our invasion in 1806, and the confusion 
created in Old Spain by the insurrection” against Bonaparte. 
Though in possession of European settlers for nearly three 
centuries, this country is in a very backward state; agricul- 
ture has been little followed; and immense tracts are aban- 
doned to herds of cattle, from which little profit is derived 
except for the hides. The population is still thinly scattered, 
not exceeding 1,000,000 for a tract of country equal to France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Spain united. Of these the 
great majority are descendants of Spaniards, while a part, small 
in number, but considerable from their comparative efficiency, 
are natives of Old Spain: the former are partisans of separa- 
tion and independence; the latter, of a continued connection 
with the mother-country. Unfortunately, divisions and even 
hostilities have taken place among the former, who would 
otherwise have been amply competent to repel the Spaniards. 
Monte Video being open to the sea, and strongly fortified, 
enabled the Spanish troops to make a stand there in the early 
part of the revolution, and their surrender did not take place 
till after long continued efforts on the part of their opponents. 
Among the latter, a great difference of opinion unluckily 
prevailed, respecting the form of government most proper for 
Buenos Ayres and the adjacent provinces; some urging a 
federal association, as in the United States; and others ad- 
Vising a renunciation of provincial privileges, and a conso- 
lidation of power in the hands of a central body. 

Chili, an extensive and narrow tract of country to the south 
of Peru, lying along the shore of the Pacific, as the United 
States lie along that of the Atlantic, contains a thinly scat- 
feted population of less than a million, and has for its capital 
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St. Jago, an inland-town of 40,000 inhabitants. Here also 
the ardour of the Creoles led to revolutionary movements, so 
early as 1811: whichjwere followed by partial dissensions, and 
by a formidable invasion of Spanish royalists from Peru, who 
for a time were successful, but were afterward driven out bya 
patriotic force from Buenos Ayres, commanded by General 
St. Martin. 

Finally, Paraguay, a country with peculiar habits and 
institutions, has followed a distinct course in the career of 
revolution ; establishing a government of its own, but avoid- 
ing any connection with the colonies either to the north or 
to the south. ) 

After these details of the occurrences in particular pro- 
vinces, we proceed to those that are common to Spanish 
America at large. The insurgents have made repeated 
attempts to interest foreign powers in their cause, an envoy 
having gone to Washington so early as 1810, and having 
since been followed by several negotiators; to all of whom 
the answers of the American government have expressed a 
cordial feeling in their cause, but have been followed by a 
refusal to join in hostilities against Old Spain, with which, if 
not in alliance, they are at peace. Bonaparte, when in 
power, had a much more decided disposition: but his want of 
naval means, and his disasters after 1812, prevented him 
from interfering at the time when it would have been most 
effectual. England was long the great object of the hopes of 
the revolutionists; the plan of separating the colonies from 
the mother-country having been disclosed by General 
Miranda to Mr. Pitt at the time of our armament against 
Spain in 1790, and subsequently urged whenever the 
existence of hostilities between the two countries seemed to 
afford a favourable opening. This was more particularly the 
case in 1797, when Spain had allied herself with the revo- 
lutionary government of France, and had taken part in the 
war against us; and, Trinidad having fallen into our pos- 
session, General Picton, the governor of the island, was 
ordered to circulate a proclamation (dated 7th April, 1797,) in 
which Mr. Dundas, as minister for the war and colonies, 
recommended the adoption of the means best adapted to 
liberate the people of the adjacent continent from the com- 
mercial monopoly of the mother-country. In this remark- 
able state-paper, Mr. D. assured the Spanish Americans of 
being supported in their resistance by British troops, or aided 
by supplies of arms and ammunition; and he added 
that the views of the British government pointed solely to 
the establishment of their independence, without pretending 
to 
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to any sovereignty over their country. Such was the object 
of our ministers not only in the latter years of the first war 
with revolutionary France, but in the years 1805, 1806, and 
1807 of the late contest. In 1808, the measures of our 
cabinet proceeded in the same spirit, and seemed even to put 
on the appearance of an actual invasion of Spanish America 
in behalf of the insurgents; an armament being .assembled at 
Cork, and the news-papers in the interest of government 
containing political disquisitions in recommendation of the 
emancipation. At this important moment, came the news 
of the insurrection in Old Spain against the oppression of 
Bonaparte; when the troops who were embarked, and ready 
to put to sea, received a new destination, and were sent 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal, where they fought 
the battle of Vimeira and afterward entered Spain. From 
that time forwards, our government considered itself as in 
close alliance with the mother-country, and declined to give 
either aid or countenance to the insurgents, Envoys from 
them have repeatedly come to London, and resided there, 
but without obtaining assistance from ministers; who, in com- 
pliance with the solicitation of the Spanish government, have 
even discouraged our half-pay officers from taking service in 
a private capacity in the colonial cause. 

It remains to add a few words with regard to the com- 
position of the book under review. We are not disposed to 
be severe on * A South American’ for the occasional intro- 
duction of a foreign idiom, as ‘ junta central,’ instead of 
central junta; and still less are we inclined to affix that 
blame which he seems to apprehend in his preface, for 
passing over several scenes of bloodshed: but we must com- 
plain, in rather pointed terms, of the want of care in the 
selection of the materials. The narrative is very unequal, 
being occasionally short and abrupt, while at other times it 
contains official papers of too great length to. be introduced 
into the text: though several of them, as the letters of 
Morillo, (pp. 206. 214.) are interesting; and on the whole 

e account appears to have been composed from respectable 
sources. The author is an ardent well wisher to the cause of 
the Independents, and takes great care to avoid any admis- 
sion of the disappointments experienced by those officers 
who have gone out from Europe to carry arms in their 
behalf. We admire his zeal in the cause of freedom ; and we 
should express our wishes more warmly for its success in 
Spanish America, were not the inhabitants of many of the 
provinces in a state so ignorant and backward as to afford 
little hope of their being able to enjoy liberty without 
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abusing it. The excesses of which they have been guilty, 
we mean the destruction of peaceful dwellings, the violation of 
solemn promises, and, above all, the execution of prisoners, 
present a far less encouraging prospect than that which was 
exhibited forty years ago by our insurgent colonists in the 
northern states. 
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Art. VII. Spanish America; or a Descriptive, Historical, and 
Geographical Account of the Dominions of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere, Continental and Insular; illustrated by a Map of 
Spanish North America, and the West-India Islands ; a Map of 
Spanish South America, and an Engraving, representing the 
comparative Altitudes of the Mountains in those Regions. By 
R. H. Bonnycastle, Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1).1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 


WE have given a brief report of the origin of the present 

commotions of South America in the preceding article, 
with some particulars of the various provinces of that vast 
region. In the volumes before us, we have an enlarged ac- 
count of them; and we may therefore again indulge in some 
reflections, and some details, on a subject which deservedly 
engages at present the attention of the statesman, the soldier, 
and the merchant. A war for the right of native and in- 
herent government has been undertaken by the South Ameri- 
cans; and so great is the extent and so slight the cohesion of 
the various provinces, that several distinct empires seem likely 
to struggle into being. In order to drill and discipline the 
untutored but courageous population, many European offi- 
cers have been invited to mingle in the armies of the patriots, 
and wave the banners of independence: while sea-ports, 
hitherto choked up by the bars of monopoly, are thrown open 
to an irregular commerce, which endangers while it rewards 
the adventurer, and which is preparing the access of foreign 
merchants and new wares into every considerable town. 
Additional wants, physical and intellectual, are becoming 
familiar to vast nations; and a great revolution of habits 
and ideas, of properties and sympathies, is taking place 
with a rapidity which gives to years the innovating force of 
centuries. 

The Spanish-American patriots are very silent in their 
public proclamations on the subject of religion: they appear 
to think that tolerance is better learned as a habit than as a 
principle; and, although they accustom themselves readily to 
commercial intercourse and military docility under heretics, 
yet nothing announces a disposition to admit rival an 
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and to protect hostile altars. It is a Catholic emancipation 
for which they are contending, and which will probably open 
to Irish enterprize a more convenient field of exertion than 
to Protestant settlers of any description. ‘This ambition of 
independence is not strongly tinctured with the real love of 
liberty. General Bolivar has to call on the people of the 
Orinoko to choose a civil government for themselves; they 
would have else been content to leave with their military 
chieftain the entire direction of the police. If other districts 
partake this apathy, a government by the priesthood, termi- 
nating in the nominal superintendence of an_ hereditary 
monarch, may await New Spain as well as Old Spain. Pro- 
testant sectarism inures the people to govern themselves: it 
calls vestry-meetings, chooses the priest, the chapel-warden, 
and the overseer; superintends the doctrine, the repairs, and 
the alms of the temple; and habituates every member of the 
congregation to alternate office and responsibility. Catho- 
licism, on the contrary, accustoms the devotee to be directed 
and to have his spiritual concerns managed by others: the 
priest is imposed by a higher hand; and he exacts the obe- 
dience from laymen, of which he sets an example towards his 
superior. Hence the Catholic colonies, though a century 
older than those of North America, and though founded in 
a climate more favourable to production and population, have 
been outstripped by their younger and Protestant rivals, in 

the arts of government and the amelioration of social order. 
A good account of these Catholic colonies was, however, a 
great desideratum in our literature. Mr. Pinkerton’s valu- 
able geography was published before the travels of Humboldt, 
which in fact first made known the Spanish settlements, and 
supplied the information necessary to delineate them well. 
Captain Bonnycastle has availed himself of this important 
aid, and to the general knowlege of Pinkerton superadds the 
local observations of Humboldt: while his distribution of 
materials is convenient, though not free from repetition, and 
his method of writing is perspicuous, unaffected, and concise. 
The work is divided into two parts; of which the first com- 
prehends the Spanish dominions in North America, including 
the West-Indian islands subject to the crown of Spain; and 
the second part relates to Spanish South America, and the 
islands on its coasts. Each portion is illustrated by a map, 
on which the author has bestowed meritorious attention, both 
in placing and inserting names that were hitherto obscure: 
though these maps are on too small a scale for ready conve- 
nience, Angostura, for instance, not being deemed consider- 
able enough to find a place. -An engraving, representing at 
M 4 one 
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one view the relative heights of the principal Andes and vol- 
canoes, also occurs. 

After an introduction of twenty-five pages, the author 
enters on his geographical survey ; relating first the discovery 
and colonization, and then describing the extent, the bound- 
aries, the political and the territoral divisions of Spanish 
America. Florida is somewhat unnaturally described first ; 
then New Spain; then Guatimala; and, lastly, the West- 
Indian islands subject to Spain: the order of discovery and 
colonization Being thus in some respects inverted. The de- 
tails collected concerning these provinces suffice to fill a 
volume of 336 pages. We will give a specimen of the 
compilation in the description of a province in New Spain. 


‘ Oaxaca is described as the finest, healthiest, and most pro- 
ductive province of New Spain; and its former inhabitants were 
amongst the most civilized of the people discovered by the Spanish 
conquerors. It is extremely mountainous, and is divided into 
two highland districts, called Mixteca and Tzapoteca. The 
Cordillera, which runs through the province, falls to the oceans 
on either side; and it is said the mountains are so high, that in 
ene or two points, the Pacific and Atlantic may be observed at 
the same time, the summits are however not so high as those of 
Mexico, and their substance differs widely. In Oaxaca, granite 
and gneiss compose the ridges; whilst in Mexico, basaltes, 
amygdaloid, porphyry, and grunstein, are the strata which form 
those tremendous elevations. 

¢ The most’ singular monument of the ancient inhabitants of 
this province is the ruins of Mitla, which was the burial place of 
the chiefs or kings of the country, and is finely constructed. of 
stone, covered with sculpture; the excavations under the build- 
ing are very large, and lined with large engraved stones. Six 
columns of porphyry, sixteen feet in height, of a single piece 
each, support the roof of a large room, and the whole is in goed 
preservation ; many curious paintings having been found amongst 
the rubbish. 

‘ These ruins are ten leagues south-east of Oaxaca. 

‘ The province is celebrated, as part of it forming a grant made 
to Cortez, for his services, with the title of Marquess. 

‘ It consists of four towns and forty-nine villages, and now 
belongs to the Duke of Monte Leone, a descendant of the 
conqueror. 

‘ The rivers of Oaxaca are principally the Rio Verde, on 
which Oaxaca stands, which rises in the mountains of Higher 
Mixteca, and falls into the Pacific ; the river Chicometapea, after 
receiving others, falls into the Pacific, north of the former. 

‘ The river Chimalapa, on the southern boundary, which falls 
into the bay of Tecoantepec, and several smaller ones along the 
coast, all of which proceed from the mountains, water the 
country, render it-fertile, and also fall into the Pacific.’ 


The 
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The account of San Juan also deserves notice; because this 
town will perhaps one day be the site of a great enterprize, 
which will change the course of the commerce of the world, 
and more nearly unite Great Britain with her East-Indian 
possessions. We mean the opening of a canal navigable for 
large shipping across the isthmus of Darien. Surely, in the 
present anarchic state of European Spain, it would not be 
impracticable for the British government to acquire, by pur- 
chase, so much of the province of Guatimala as is essential 
to a proper survey, and a military defence, of the territory 
through which such a canal would have to pass;— and 
surely it would be an enterprize highly honourable and 
profitable to this country, and widely conducive to the con- 
venience and civilization of the world, to open such a canal 
for commerce during the present period of peace. There 
are trophies purer, nobler, and more permanent than those of 
the warrior; namely, the monuments of the useful arts; — 
the piers and light-houses which announce to the sailor a 
hospitable shore, the roads and bridges of traffic, and the 
canals of navigation. Of all these undertakings, the greatest 
and most influential remains to be accomplished, the junction 
of the Atlantic with the Pacific ocean; and a sublime glory 
and a perpetual gratitude await the nation and the sovereign 
which shall first realize so vast a benefit to mankind. 


¢ St. Juan is a sea-port thirty miles south-east of Leon, in 
12° 10’ north latitude, 87° 38’ west longitude, and there are 
some others of little note. 

‘ The river St. Juan is the stream which affords an outlet to 
the lakes of Nicaragua and Leon into the Caribbean sea. Its 
length is about 100 miles; this river is navigated by boats and 
canoes carrying tallow and goods to Porto Bello, 240 miles 
distant, but they are obliged to make three portages, which is 
owing to some obstructions in the course. These carrying places 
are defended, and at one of them is the Fort St. Juan, called 
also the Castle of Neustra Senora, on a rock, and very strong ; 
it has thirty-six guns mounted, with a small battery, whose plat- 
form is level with the water; and the whole is enclosed on the 
land side by a ditch and rampart. Its garrison is generally kept 
up at 100 infantry, sixteen artillery men, with about sixty of the 
militia, and is provided with batteaux, which row guard every 
night up and down the stream. Some slaves are allowed for the 
menial services of the garrison, and this post is supplied with 
provisions, fowls, garden-stuff, &c. from Granada, distant 180 
miles, being usually provisioned for six months. The climate 
is very unhealthy as it is always raining, and the place requires 
to be constantly recruited from Guatimala. This port is looked 
on as the key of the Americas, and with the possession of it and 
Realejo on the other side of the lake, the Spanish colonies might 
be 
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be paralyzed by the enemy being then master of the ports of 
both oceans. This river St. Juan has also been proposed as the 
means of joining the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; ‘its great 
length, the necessity for making only two or three cuts to avoid 
its obstructions, the immense depth of the lakes Nicaragua and 
Leon, and a short canal of twelve or fourteen miles on the 
western side, would effect this object; thus rendering an easy 
and safe communication from the West Indies, the coast of the 
Spanish main, and the eastern shore of New Spain to the Pacific 
Ocean. It is to be supposed that the Spaniards would not have 
neglected an opportunity thus afforded them by nature, had: not 
political reasons suggested the impropriety of the undertaking.’ 


The second volume describes first the Caraccas, then Peru, 
next the province of La Plata, of which Buenos Ayres is the 
metropolis, and, lastly, Chili and the islands along the coast 
of South America. The account of Caraccas is peculiarly 
full of new information ; various particulars are given of the 
patriotic General Bolivar; and the importance of the river 
or rio Magdalena to commerce is maintained. Some 
portions of Spanish Guiana intervene between the British 
settlements on the Demerary and the Essequibo, and the 
eastern bank of the Orinoko, which the British government 
would do well to acquire. Now that a progressive insecurity 
is overspreading the Spanish dominions, a fugitive colonization 
is readily obtained for any regularly protected district; and 
some relaxation of those laws, which resist an easy and 
untaxed intercourse between the West-Indian islands and the 
continent of South America, should perhaps be allowed, 
until the new forms, to which commerce is tending in that 
neighbourhood, are better ascertained. It may be true that 
contraband traders are rapidly assisting in this ascertain- 
ment: but, in the present maritime anarchy of the Caribbean 
sea, all smuggling vessels are treated as lawful prizes; and 
much British property thus becomes the prey of patriotie 
privateers. 

Capt. Bonnycastle has not sanguine ideas of the probable 
success of the insurgents, and thus speaks of their enterprize : 


_ © The 4th of July, 1811, was the day on which the congress of 
Venezuela proclaimed themselves the representatives of the free 
provinces of Caraccas ; and the little village of Mariara, close to 
the beautiful lake of Valencia, saw the first blood that was spilt in 
the civil war of these unfortunate countries. On the return of the 
king to his throne, on which he was placed by the glorious and 
ever-memorable conduct of the British and Spanish troops com- 
manded by the Duke of Wellington, he issued a decree on the 
4th of June, 1814, announcing to the Spanish Americans, his 
arrival in his kingdom, ordering them to lay down their arms, and 
promising 
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promising oblivion. of the past ; to enforce this mandate, he also 
sent General Morillo from Cadiz with a well equipped army of 
10,000 men. ‘This army landed on the coast of Caraccas in April, 
1815; but the insurgents not paying attention to his Majesty’s 
commands, the general immediately commenced active measures. 
From Campano, where he landed, he proceeded to Margarita, 
from thence to Caraccas, and in the following August he besieged 
Carthagena. 

‘ Previous to his arrival, Boves, a Spaniard by birth, but a per- 
son of low rank, collected a handful of men, attached to the royal 
cause, and although destitute of assistance from the Spaniards, 
who were besieged in Puerto Cabello, he found means to raise a 
large body of troops in the interior, and seeking the insurgent 
army commanded by Bolivar, he fought severa) battles with them, 
in all of which his band was victorious, so that he was enabled to 
overthrow the new’ government established at Caraccas. 

¢ This valiant individual, following the career he had so for- 
tunately begun, dispersed the army of the Independents in every 
direction, but was killed in storming their last strong-hold, at the 
moment of victory. 

‘ On the arrival of General Morillo he found the province free 
from the independent troops, and therefore commenced his march 
for Carthagena, joined by the natives of the country who had 
formed the army of Boves, and who assisted him materially in 
taking Carthagena, and re-conquering the revolted provinces of 
New Granada. 

‘ Castello and Bolivar were at this time the leaders of the inde- 
pendent forces in this country, but dissensions occurring between 
them, Carthagena was supplied with only 2000 troops; the siege 
lasted from August to the sth of December, 1815, when the 
governor and garrison evacuated the place, and the royal army 
took possession of it, but 3000 persons perished through famine 
during this siege. 

* © General Morillo now advanced through the provinces of New 
Granada to the city of Santa Fé de Bogota, which place he en- 
tered in June, 1816, remaining in it till the following November : 
during his stay the leaders of the insurgents, and all who had 
been criminally engaged, were imprisoned, shot or exiled. From 
this period Bolivar, who had gone to Jamaica, turned his attention 
again towards Venezuela, planned an expedition to assist the 
people of Margarita, and joining Borion, an affluent native of 
Curacoa, assembled the emigrants from Venezuela, and part of the 
garrison which had evacuated Carthagena. 

‘ Borion was appointed commander of the naval forces, and 
sailing from Aux-Cayés they landed in the beginning of May, 
1816, at La Margarita. 

‘ From this island Bolivar proceeded to Campano, five leagues 
west of the city of Cumana, of which he dispossessed the royal 
forces, and having armed many light troops who joined him, again 
embarked and proceeded to’Ocumare; landing at this port he 
issued a proclamation, enfranchising all slaves, but was soon after- 

wards 
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wards defeated by the royalists in a severe and hard fought action 
after which he retired to Aux-Cayes, from whence he agai 
brought new reinforcements in December, 1816, to Margarita. 
On this island he published another proclamation, convoking the 
representatives of Venezuela to a general congress, and went 
afterwards to Barcelona, where he organised a provisional govern- 
ment. 

‘ At this place he repulsed the royalists under Generals Real and 
Morales, with great loss, but in the month following, on the 7th of 
April, 1817, the city of Barcelona was taken by the Spanish 
troops, and Morillo received an addition of 1600 men from Spain, 
in the month of May; since this period the actions between the 
Spanish troops and the insurgents have been frequent; the congress 
of Venezuela has been established by Bolivar, and again overthrown 
by Morillo; the islanders of Margarita have repulsed the Spanish 
forces, and at this moment the army of the Independents is con- 
centrated near the shores of the Orinoco, and the Spanish troops 
are in possession of the capital and all the principal towns. 

‘ While these events were going on in Caraccas, the congress 
of Buenos Ayres declared its independence. The town of Monte 
Video was taken possession of by the Portuguese, and the march 
of insurrection spread itself into the remote government of Chili. 
Mina, who had been concerned in the Caraccas revolution, under- 
took an expedition against New Spain, in which, after sometimes 
repulsing, and at others being repulsed, by the Spanish generals, 
he was at last taken prisoner and beheaded at Mexico. 

‘ The United States have ejected the adventurers who had 
established themselves on Amelia Island in the government of 
East Florida, and it appears that the revolutionary cause is only 
successful in Buenos Ayres and Venezuela, in both which pro- 
vinces, it cannot however be said to be established, as a large 
Spanish army occupies part of one, and the Portuguese troops have 
partial possession of the other. In New Granada, Florida, Quito, 
Peru, and Mexico, the insurgents have very little sway, and in the 
islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba they are unknown ; consequent 
the colonies of Spain, so far from being wrested from her, are still 
under her dominion; and it appears extremely probable that they 
will remain so.’ 


If the court of Spain should determine on embarking for 
Mexico, and, like the court of Portugal, transplant into the 
new world the seat of government, it is probable that the al- 
legiance of Mexico, Peru, and perhaps of the Caraccas, might 
be consolidated round this new centre of administration: but 
we apprehend that the situation of Buenos Ayres and Chili 
_ is too remote to feel any longer the attraction of a metropolis 

north of the equator, and that these provinces in conjunction 
will persist Ay et a separate royalty, or viceroyalty; the 
real object of the contest being to have a resident authority, 
intrusted with the supreme power over the country. 


13 ART. 
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Art. VIII. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, an Heroic Poem. 
With Notes and occasional Illustrations. Translated by the 
Reverend J. H. Hunt, A.M. late Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. z Vols. 1]. 10s. Boards. Mawman. 1818. 


przre the reason, which will explain the fact that good 
poetry has always been so popular among nations, is 
that no exercise of the mind is so agreeable to us as that of 
the imagination. That this faculty is likewise the cha- 
racteristic badge of a true poet, none who have read 
Shakspeare can deny; and that the superior interest which 
we take in A7s productions, compared with others, arises from 
that source, is equally certain. It would appear as if, from the 
imperfect order and distribution of things here, and from 
the sketch of hopes and happiness’ that is so lightly traced 
out, we endeavoured to create a world of a more pleasing 
nature, to animate it with beings of a more perfect order, 
and to award the decrees of fancy in a manner more con- 
sonant to our feelings than those of fate; and, by thus 
sometimes indulging our minds in the contemplation of the 
more noble and beautiful images of creation, given to us by 
our first poets, we perhaps more truly relieve our feelings, 
and oppose the disagreeable events of life more secon 
than by the exertion of our courage or our resignation. 

We cannot consider these remarks as foreign to the subject 
before us, viz. the celebrated poem of 'Torquato Tasso: 
a work which breathes such a spirit of enthusiasm, such 
wild beauties, and such genuine poetry, that in its way it 
has seldom been equalled and never surpassed. It would 


seem as if Apollo had given to him the exhortation of 
Horace: 


“ Tu nihil invita dices, facies ne, Minerva. 
Id tibi gudicium est : ea mens.” 


There is something so reviving to the spirit in being thus 
reminded by Mr. Hunt of the youthful hours which we once 
spent with Tasso and Virgil, in a delightful part of the 
country, that we even thank him for calling us to a third 
translation; and we trust that we shall be forgiven if, before 
we enter on the more dry and critical part of our duty, we 


allot a few pleasanter moments to poetry and Tasso. A poet 
by nature, like Pope, 


‘© He lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came ;” 


and, like Pope, he had not only to contend with the envious 
dunces of his time, but, which was worse, they were all 
gathered together under the formidable name of * La Crusca.” 

Would 
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Would that, like Pope also, he had been a satirist, that 
their names might have escaped oblivion! but perhaps he 
had his revenge still more effectually in suffering them to be 
forgotten. It is to be regretted that he was not as fortunate 
in his life as our English bard: but, ane the native of a 
country divided into petty states and rival republics, which 
often invited its more powerful wpreen to its own 
subjection, he was early the victim of: political dissension, 
and involved in misfortunes that, in one shape or another, 
attended him to the tomb. In addition to being deprived 
of his family-possessions, and thus obliged to bow his 
noble spirit at the shrine of patronage, it is said that he 
was so unhappy as to become attached to the sister of the 
haughty Duke of Ferraraf who shut him up in a dungeon 
for exercising the use of his eyes and judgment, instead of 
taking it for a compliment, as he ought to have done. It 
always struck us that Tasso alluded to the cruelty both of 
the brother and the sister, in the beautifyl and moving 
appeal of Armida to his hero; which possesses an intenseness 
of feeling, and an individual force of manner, that bespeak 
preconceived sensations. For the sake of our accomplished 
readers, we shall here quote the Italian, and give Mr. Hunt’s 
and Mr. Hoole’s translations for the purpose of comparison. 
In Canto iv. stanza 70. Armida says, 


«“ Misera! ed a qual altra i ciel prescrisse 
Vita mai grave, ed immutabil tanto ? 
Ché si cangia in altrut mente e natura, 
Pria che st cangia in me sorte st dura. 


71. 

‘© Nulla speme pit resta: invan mi doglio : 
Non han pi forza in uman petto zt preghi. 

_ Forse lece spenar che'l mio cordoglio - 
Che te non mosse, wl reo Tiranno pieghi? 
Né gia te d’inclemenza accusar voglio, 
Perché 'l pacciol soccorso a me si neghi : 
Ma i cielo accuso, onde tl mio mal discende. 
Che in te pietade inesorabil rende. 


72. 
‘© Non tu, Signor, né tua bontade é tale ; 
Ma’l mio destino é che mi nega aita : 

Crudo destino, empio destin fatale, 
Occidi omai questa odiosa vita. 

L’ avermi priva, oimé, fu picciol male 
De 'dolct padri in loro eta fiorita ; 

Se non mz vedi ancor, del regno priva, 
Qual vittima al coltello andar cattiva’ ip 


II Mr. Hoole’s 
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Mr. Hoole’s version : 


‘‘ Ah wretch! did ever Heaven on one bestow 
A life so fix’d in never-ending woe ? 
That others e’en their nature shall forget 
Ere I subdue the rigour of my fate! 
Why should I weep, since hopes no more remain 
And prayers assail the human breast in vain ? 
Or will my savage foe his ears incline 
To prayers that fail to move a breast like thine ? 
Yet think not that my words thy heart accuse 
Whose firm resolves so small an aid refuse. 
Heav’n I accuse, from thence my sorrows flow : 
Heav’n steels thy heart against a virgin’s woe! 
Not thou, O chief! but fate this aid denies! 
Then let me view no more the hated skies. 
Was’t not enough to lose, relentless doom ! 
My tender parents in their early bloom ? 
But exil’d must I lead a wandering life, 
Or fall a victim to the murderer’s knife.” Hoole. 


Let us now attend to Mr. Hunt: 


‘ Alas! to whom but me, has Heaven assign’d 
A lot so hard ! that first man’s stedfast mind 
Must change its temper, and new forms assume, 
Ere change one tittle of my hapless doom — 
Nature, and nature’s laws may be forgot, 
But my relentless fate must alter not. 
No hope is left; in vain my prayers I pour, 
For pray’rs can soften human breasts no more. 
Or must I hope th’ oppressor still may be 
Alive to sorrows that are lost on thee ? 
Nor yet e’en now thy cruelty I blame, 
That thus withholds the feeble aid I claim; 
Heav'n I accuse ; from Heaven my sorrows flow, 
That makes thee callous to ppc woe. 
Not thou—all good and gen’rous as thou art ; 
My cruel fate transforms to stone thy heart : 
Ah! doom implacable! ah! barb’rous fate ! 
Then take my life, the object now of hate. 
Slight was the loss, that in life’s blooming morn, 
My much-lov’d parents from my arms were torn ; 
But must I wander in a foreign land, 
Or, helpless victim, wait the slaught’rer’s hand.’ 


This, however, is not a favourable specimen of the trans- 
lator’s powers, and we quote it merely for the reason men- 
tioned, Neither of them has done justice to Tasso, and 
Mr. Hunt has occasionally inserted a line which too much 
resembles those of Hoole. 





Tasso 
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Tasso was born amid that constellation of genius which shone 
on the revival of learning; and in that zra of poetry when it 
appears in every nation to have arrived at a high degree of 
excellence, by adding to the rudeness and strength of its 
first promoters (such as Dante and Chaucer, in their respec- 
tive countries,) all that grace and classical language which are 
the work of time, and conspicuous in the Augustan, the 
Medicean, and our age of Queen Anne. Although many 
illustrious writers were his cotemporaries, both in his own and 
other nations, Tasso united in himself such varied powers 
as a poet, that he may be fairly deemed the first of the 
heaven-favoured few. Not even Camoens in his Lusiad, 
far less Lope de Vega and the tribe of Spanish and French 
epic and romance writers, can be compared to him in his 
Jerusalem, in his Rinaldo, or in * Le settime Giornate.” 
As a poet, he united the rare combination of a powerful 
memory with the strongest imagination; and a grandeur of 
sentiment with a delicacy of thought and feeling, that enabled 
him to excel equally in the loftiness of tle epic or in the 
simplicity and sweetness of the pastoral. In the grove he 
was like a dove, but over the field of battle he soared like 
an eagle. The commencement of his Aminta, for instance, 
is a proof of the former. We give a few of the opening 
lines as a specimen. It is a dialogue between two fair 
shepherdesses : 


¢ DAFNE. 


¢ And would’st thou wish, ah! simple that thou art, 
To shun the joys that bless a loving heart, 
Belov’d again ?: And wilt thou waste thy youth 
A stranger to those names of love and truth ? 
Nor hear thee mother call’d, as round thee throng 
The pledges of thy choice: nor from the tongue 
Of one most dear, receive love’s dearest name ? 
Fool that thou art to feel not his soft flame. 


¢ SILVIA. 


‘ Let others follow the vain hopes of love, 
And if he boasts his pleasures let them prove ! 
Another joy is mine — and mine the care 
To track the woods, and breath the forest air ; 
To wing my arrows at the chafing boar, 
And win the prey I seek! I ask no more. 


‘ DAFNE 


‘ Poor idle sports! if charnis in these you find, 
Tis plain that love hath never blest your mind,’ 
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We merely intend to give an idea of the varied powers of 
Tasso’s lyre; and now let us listen to his voice in the storm : 


‘¢ While in heaven the bands 
Of thunder-spirits clap their hands ;” 


or amid his own enchantments, on the beauties of the earth, 
or the terrors of the Tartarean deep. Even Milton heard 
the sound, and strung his lyre anew with emulating vigor. 
The fourth book begins in a style of demoniac splendor: 


“© Chiama gli abitator dell’ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon della Tartarea tromba ; 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 

E Paer cieco a quel romor rimbomba. 
Ne st stridendo mai dalle superne 
Regioni del cielo wt folgor piomba ; 

Ne st scossa giammat trema la terra, 
Quando 2 vapori in sen gravida serra.” 


We would gladly quote the succeeding stanzas, but we must 
ask Mr. Hunt to convey them for us, and hope for the best, as 
strong expression is rather his forte. 


‘ Th’ infernal trump, that loud and hoarsely bray’d, 
Conven’d the inmates of th’ eternal shade : 
Hell’s gloomy caverns shook at every pore; 
The murky air return’d the sullen roar: 
Not half so loud, from upper regions driv’n, 
Bursts on th’ affrighted world the bolt of heaven ; 
Nor such the shock, when from earth’s womb profound 
Exploding vapours rive the solid ground. 

And soon the gods of hell, an horrid throng, 

Obedient to the summons haste along. 
Around the palace’s aspiring gate 
in gath’ring crowds the dire assembly wait : 
And oh! what strange, what fearful forms were there! 
What death, what terror in their eye-balls glare ! 
Some stamp’d with brutal hoofs the burning ground, 
And shew’d an. human head, with serpents crown’d ; 
And, as their monstrous tails behind them roll’d, 
Lash’d the redundant lengths, and twin’d in many a fold.’ 


We cannot here forget the line of Pope, 
“« That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along :” 


but we wish that Mr. Hunt had imitated any feature of Pope 
or Dryden except their triplets and Alexandrines. Did the 
translator observe the quotation which he makes of Bona- 
parte’s saying, “ Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a quun pas?” 
It would have been better for both the one and the other had 


they attended to its meaning; for the fault has been the same 
Rev. Jung, 1St9. N with 
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with both, of trying to do too much. —We give dne more 
instance of Tasso’s sublime, in the arming of Argantes, first 
in his own words. In the seventh book, when the hero is 
armed, he says, 


“* Qual con le chiome sangtrinose orrende 
Splender cometa suol per Varia adusta, 
Che i regni muta, i feert morbi adduce, 
E ai purpurei Tiranni infausta luce.” 


Mr. Hunt’s translation : 


‘ As when, high-flaming thro’ the parched air, 
A blood-red comet shakes his horrid hair, 
And threatens to despairing man below 
Disease and battle, pestilence and woe ; 
States see their doom portended by his rays, 
And purple tyrants tremble as they gaze; 
So shone Argantes arm’d, — a living fire, 
And roll’d his blood-shot eye-balls, drunk with ire. 
In ev’ry gesture deadly horrors breathe ; 
Death sate enthron’d his withering scowl beneath.’ 


All this is rather alarming; a little too fiery; ‘a living 
fire,’ as he expresses it; though they are good lines. Let us 
see what Mr. Hoole says, and we shall find that he rhymes 
just the same : 


“‘ As shaking terrors from his blazing hair, 
A sanguine comet gleans thro’ dusky air, 
Yo ruin states and dire diseases spread, 
And baleful light on purple tyrants shed, 
So flam’d the chief in arms, and sparkling ire 
He roll’d his eyes suffus’d with blood and fire: 
His dreadful threats the firmest hearts control’d, 
And with a look he withered all the bold: — 
With horrid shout he shook his naked blade, 
And smote th’ impassive air, and empty shade.” 


Though it is natural that a similitude should occur, we 
here discern too much resemblance in rhyme and context. 
To our taste, however, Mr. Hoole is superior, but our readers 
can judge for themselves. We have quoted enough to sub- 
stantiate Tasso’s claim to sublimity: let us next see him in 
his garden: 


‘ When thro’ the laby’rinth they had made their way, 
Before their eyes the lovely garden lay. 
Still lakes of silver, streams that murm’ring crept, 
Hills on whose sloping brow the sun-beams slept, 
Luxuriant trees, that various forms display’d, 
And vallies grateful with refreshing shade.’ Hunt. 
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« The garden then unfolds a beauteous scene, 
With flow’rs adorn’d, and ever-living green. 
There glassy lakes reflect the beamy day ; 
Here crystal streams in gurgling fountains play : 
Cool vales descend, and sunny hills arise, 
And groves, and caves, and grottos strike the eyes.” 
Hoole. 


Even from this slight sketch we may perceive that nature 
and the heavens were newly animated by the genius of Tasso, 
and Milton deemed it not unworthy of him to follow his 
Italian brother in the beauty of his descriptions. ‘That pas- 
sionate mingling of feelings with all around him, and with 
the beings of his imagination, (the true stamp of a poet, by 
which we may always know him,) ‘Tasso certainly possessed. 
A vivid fancy is always fertile in images; and it is, perhaps, 
this which gives the powerful charm of expression, distinction, 
and variety to his characters, in common with Shakspeare and 
Homer. He sustained the varied parts of the epic with uni- 
form dignity, clearness of drawing, fine delineation of cha- 
racter, copiousness of incident, and an allegorical and masterly 
conduct of the fable. If he has errors, “they are the errors 
also of Shakspeare, and arose from the same cause, viz. having 
given way to the false taste of the age in which he w rote. 
Tasso had too correct an intellect not to perceive the folly of 
that love of “ concett?” and the marvellous, which he was 
constrained in a degree to follow: he had an elevation of 
soul that would have inserted nothing unworthy of the epic; 
and he appears to verify the observation of Aristotle: « O% 
HEY YAO TEULVOTEQOI, TAS xaAAS EusivTO Mouters, KAI TAS TwY TOIY= 
twy tuyas.” His heroes are all finely conceived, and distinct. 
A poet of inferior imagination will always draw the same 
character, and must be. supported by re eal scenes and inci- 
dents, which he may paint with an egotism and energy of 
feeling, but with no varicty of sentiment and feature. Such 
must not attempt the dramatic form of poetry. ‘Those who 
possess the gift of imagination, like Tasso, will always interest 
us in a much higher degree, than the mere exhibition of 
strong feelings with the same character repeated can be ex- 
pected to do. Strength and grandeur of imagination will 
atone for many faults; and no philosophy, no inferiority of 
talent, will ever persuade us to give up its pleasures, while the 
human heart is constituted as it is. As the late celebrated 
Madame de Staél observed; * It were useless to answer such 
reasoners ; the best proof of the weakness of their argument is 
that of y ielding toits influence.” Until we cease to be interested 
in what concerns us, those who p sossess the power of moving 
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our passions will never renounce their hopes of success and 
reputation in effecting it. The greatest portion of fame cer- 
tainly belongs to those who first discovered useful truths: but 
have not those also employed themselves honourably, and well 
for mankind, who found the way through our passions at once 
to improve and delight us? Virtue alone is positive: but 
happiness is so vaguely pointed out, and of so slight a texture, 
that the wish to analyse it is to destroy it, like the brilliant 
dew-drops of the flower that disappear as we touch it. In- 
deed, the concerns of the heart will always baffle the eye 
of the metaphysician: they are too valuable and scarce, and 
we are too happy to feel them, to think of minutely esas 
ing of what stuff they are woven. If this poetical imagina- 
tion reposed only on itself, without influencing the disposition 
and the feelings, it would be worth little: but it is really the 
handmaid of reason; and, by disguising her truths in the 
dress of fiction, we are instructed, as it were, without know- 
ing it. ‘Thus it is that an address to the passions has so 
much more efficacy than a dry appeal to the reason of man- 
kind ; and, if we prove it to be their real pleasure rather than 
their duty to do well, they will more readily obey. It is thus 
also that the poetry which exhibits scenes from life, either as 
they are or as they ought to be, and is coloured like that of 
‘Tasso with eloquence of language, strength of feeling, and | 
richness of imagery, united to a moral fable, is of all other 
species the most interesting and valuable to man. Whatever 
may be said against allegories, or whether a poem ever was 
or should be written with such a view, it is certainly no good 
and perfect epic poem from which a sort of allegory cannot 
be drawn; and, though we do not appear to trace the pro- 
gress of an allegory in reading, yet the moral tendency and 
the picture of lite which it exhibits, combined with an adapt- 
ation of parts to the whole, are the cause that renders it 
charming to our minds. That Tasso wrote his Jerusalem in 
order to give an epitome of life, with its duties, troubles, and 
passions, as he himself says, we do not altogether belicve: 
but that he really held the object in view, and intended to 
shew the final reward of virtue, constancy, and piety, in his 
hero, (Godfrey,) we think is very probable; and that, at last, 
like many learned commentators, he deduced from his own 
poem the ingenious explanation which he prefixes, and per- 
haps discovered more in it than he at first expected. ‘The 
fact is, that the allegory is in the nature of the thing itself, 
and the finer the poem the more correct it will be found: 
indeed, an epic without it would be nonsense. We mention 
it merely as a proof of the beauty and perfection of Tasso’s 
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epic, that it is surprizingly well kept up, which any one who 
will take the trouble of attentively considering it from first to 
last will find to be the case. How plainly does he exemplify 
the actions of man; in the struggle of reason with passion in 
the stoical resistance of Godfrey to the charming Armida; 
and in the rein that Rinaldo gives to his desires way Paar the 
glory of which he was so proud. In Clorinda dying by 
Tancred’s hand, it appears he would shew that we are the 
authors of our own misfortunes when we least suspect it ; and 
Armida is made to weave the net in which she was herself 
caught. To preserve this sort of truth of life in personifica- 
tion, a genius of the very first order is required; the ‘* Mens 
divinior, the ** Os magna sonaturum,” are here indispensably 
necessary; united with a capacity and profundity of mind 
which are seldom to be found. 

This personification of the powers and the passions of our 
nature, which is the soul of all poetry, is extremely natural 
and agreeable to the feelings; and, after this, the intro- 
duction of superior powers, as machinery to carry on the grand 
business of the drama, was easily added. At the same time, 
the first good inventor of the system on a large scale, like that 
of Homer, undoubtedly possesses the advantage, as well as 
the honour, in a much higher degree than any who succeed 
him; since he leaves them little to find out except the means 
of happily imitating him. Such an art of animating the 
abstract qualities and actions of man, united with superior 
powers, when well employed, can make the earth, the hea- 
vens, and even hell subservient to its purposes. ‘The divine 
part of it, however, when too freely exerted, is apt to destroy 
the probability and simplicity of the story, the interest in its 
progress, and even its moral justness, by the partiality of its 
decrees, the anticipation of events, and its unnecessary inter- 
vention. Even the first of our poets have found it difficult 
to handle the arms of Heaven. Milton has, perhaps, succeeded 
best on the whole: but, in the antient epic, the gods and 
goddesses evidently spoil the pleasure of the story in many 
places. It was rather tantalizing that the hero’s spear should 
so often be turned aside by his enemy’s good genius; and, 
had he always known it, he might have assigned as valid a 
reason for declining to fight as we now have for declining to 
read as much as we otherwise might. As far as we lose sight 
of man, and the free agency of his actions, things become 
indifferent if not ridiculous to us; and all the gods of the 
heathen mythology are interesting only as glorious or as dark 
views of man and nature. We do not think that Tasso has 
transgressed the bounds of moderation in employing heavenly 
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machinery so much as many others: but, if he had left a 
little more to the chance of war, it would have been as well ; 
particularly where he makes the Sultan Solyman, a brave sol- 
dier, not even, like Hector, dare to run away, but stand in 
such a fright that he suffers Rinaldo to cut him down without 
saying a word. 

If we compare Tasso with other poets of his age, — an age 
that was rich in authors of the first genius, —we shall find none 
who united in himself so many great qualities. Although in 
genius Ariosto was fully equal to him in some points, and he 
had more nature and wildness of imagination, yet he never 
reached and.supported himself at the same point which Tasso 
attained ; and, on this account, his Orlando is too irregular 
to be compared to the Jerusalem Delivered. ‘Yo consider him 
with respect to poets of other nations, as Camoens, Lope de 
Vega, Milton, or Voltaire, in the epic, would lead us too far. 

It is singular that Italian literature has but lately taken that 
rank in the estimation of our countrymen which it deserves 
to possess; and it would appear that even our early writers 
were more acquainted with it than we have since been. Many 
of Chaucer’s tales are of Provencal or Italian growth; and 
that Shakspeare must have understood the language of the 
country in which so many of his scenes were laid, as many pas- 
sages may be brought to evince. Spenser was a great admirer 
and imitator of Italian; and Milton warmed his genius at the 
holy shrine of Tasso’s Creation and his Jerusalem. We have 
had comparatively few translations from the Italian, until the 
present, day: but, since the language became more read and 
admired, translations, as usual, have abounded. Yet it is not 
to them that the praise is owing of having revived the taste for 
its literature in this country, but to those whose talents and la- 
bours first opened the buried treasures of the Roman and Flor- 
entine libraries; who presented us with the works and lives of 
the most illustrious revivers of modern literature and the arts; 
and who made known, even to the Italians themselves, the 
superior character and real history of their first statesmen 
and scholars. The French were earlier and better acquainted 
with their poets than we were: but the genius and language 
of the two nations were so very dissimilar, that the compara- 
tive weakness and monotony of the one could never assimilate 
with the spirit and energy of the cther; and thus we find 
even Voltaire perpetually snarling at that freedom and strength 
of their poetry which he could never attain. We trust, how- 
ever, that it has met with a better reception in the minds of 
our more liberal countrymen; whose long line of hereditary 
genius can well affgrd to praise the first men of any nation, 
without 
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without derogating from its own fame; and surely the fulness 
and energy of our own language are well adapted to convey 
the conceptions of the successors of Virgil, Horace, and 
Juvenal. Of the same compound nature, produced by the 
mixture of an old tongue with that of the invaders, it is rich 
in epithets and compounds, free and energetic in its powers, 
and capable of expressing the most variable emotions. ‘The 
character of England, too, is in many respects like that of the 
Romans; strong and vivid in its poets, patient and power- 
ful in its philosophers, acute in logic and criticism, unequalled 
in war, and without any marked national excellence in the 
arts, compared with that of other nations. If we do not 
mistake, Hume has somewhere alluded to this circumstance. 
Now the genius and language of such a people are well 
formed for the production and conveyance of elevated feelings 
through all the passions; and we thus find that poetry not 
only arrives at superior excellence among them, but is then 
keenly relished by its readers. 

We must, however, return to Mr. Hunt; and let him not be 
angry when we state our opinion that Tasso would have ap- 
peared more natural, and walked easier, if his new clothes 
had not been made quite so strait for him. Mr. H. certainly 
did not well take his measure, for in some parts the dress is 
too long, and in others too short, and he should have ob- 
served a little more of the cut and fashion of the country for 
which he formed it. We must, however, do him justice: he 
certainly has powers; and, far from betraying feebleness, his 
fault consists indoing too much. He is too faithful. Indeed, 
the poem and the translator are a second * Aineas et jfidus 
Achates :” except that, when his master speaks, he shouts in 
return; when one roars, the other thunders ; and when the 
poet thunders, the translator runs mad. As he himself ex- 
presses it: 

‘ He shouts with voice so hateful and malign, 
He seems to burst the gate of Janus’ secret shrine ; 


so that 
‘ Hell’s gloomy caverns shook at every pore !’ 


This is personifying Hell with a vengeance. The pores of 
Hell! If he had said sweat, it would have beem more na- 
tural, if not more elegant: “ Hell’s gloomy caverns sweat 
at every pore.” We perceive numerous little errors of this 
sort; too many mistakes to be assigned altogether to the ac- 
count of the press; and some grammatical inaccuracies: as 
in his sketch of the life of Tasso: ‘the advancing years 
of such rarely corresponds.’ We should scarcely, perhaps, 
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have made these remarks, had he not been as free and parti- 
cular with regard to Fairfax and Hoole: but Mr. Hunt really 
has not done justice to himself in the care and revision of 
his work, while he was scrutinizing those of his predecessors. 
He should have taken a positive ground of his own, without any 
reference to them; and he would not then, by shunning their 
faults, have run into the opposite extremes of being too literal 
and too long. As to his superior claim to merit on the score 
of fidelity, we are happy to say, after having carefully com- 
pared his work with the original, that we cannot charge him, 
as he accuses Hoole and Fairfax, with ignorance of Italian, and 
mis-representation of the author. If Fairfax added a little 
of his own poetry, which is very good, and Hoole gave some- 
what ‘less than the poetry of Tasso, Mr. Hunt has extended 
him in some places to ‘a most unconscionable length. Indeed, 
our translators have borne rather hardly on Tasso, and made 
him experience the inconveniences of the bed of Procrustes, 
some by cutting him shorter, and others by stretching him 
out. This, however, will not do! Tasso, as we understand 
him, is neither too long nor too short, but of a very gentle- 
manly height, and we do not see why his effigy should be 
given either in dwarfish or in gigantic features. He must 
himself be a tolerably fair poet who would translate a poet 
like ‘Tasso; and until some genius rises up among us similar 
to his own, we must not expect an unexceptionable version. 
It is not here that critical skill, or even a knowlege of the 
genius of languages, will avail so much as poetic talent, 
united to a fine taste in those nicer expressions of thought 
and language, which, like the light and shade in a picture, 
serve to exhibit the whole to advantage. ‘The difficulty is to 
catch the tone and spirit of the original; and he who is not a 
painter might as well sit down to copy a picture from Michael 
Angelo, as a scholar who is not a poet endeavour to tell us 
what Tasso sang. The utmost fidelity of copying in both 
cases will be of no use; and the result would necessarily be 
an unmeaning and disagreeable picture, either to the corporeal 
or the mind’s eye. | 
It is improper, also, for a translator to be constantly aimin 
at something grand, since he thus becomes unintelligible rm 
often absurd. Occasional instances of this fault are dis- 
coverable in the present translation: which we regret the 
more becayse, with the exception of particular incurie, and 
the general objection of being too long, it is very spirited, 
manifesting great strength and freedom of thought as well as 
of language, and is altogether an honourable testimony to 
Mr. F1’s talents. It is surely enough:to preserve the story, 
II with 
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with the ideas and images of the original, without ae up 
exactly to the force or the weakness of all the figures; whic 
may be softened down or heightened, according to the genius 
of the language in which the translation is written. We 
allow that in languages tike the Greek, Latin, or even the 
Italian, this sort of fidelity to the original will give more 
strength and spirit to the expressions of the translator: but, 
without the greatest judgment, it will lead him into violations 
of sentiments and common sense. It would seem as if 
Mr. H. had formed a high opinion of the duty of rendering 
an original faithfully ; and that, from the supposition of the 
want of fidelity in his predecessors, rather than of any poetic 
failing, he himself undertook a work of no light nature. 
At least, this motive is better than that of idleness ; which he 
himself assigns, and which can by no means be deemed a 
proper incentive to the writing of an epic poem. 

Beyond a doubt, it is more justifiable to compress or even 
omit some of the more objectionable passages, (as a little 
conceit of expression and idea, or an over-wrought figure, ) 
than to preserve and even dwell on them, and add consider- 
ably to the sufficient fulness and detail of the original. 
Some of Tasso’s stanzas are rendered by Mr. H. in twelve 
or fourteen lines; and in some cantos he has a hundred lines 
more than the original. In a long epic poem of twenty 
books, this excess is rather offensive, and particularly in the 
case of Tasso; who has left nothing unfinished, but rather 
leans towards too much ornament of characters. He does 
not possess that strength of sketch which marks them with a 
single word or action, as in Homer. He is the Raphael of 
poetry, and Homer the Michael Angelo. His colouring is 
always bright and beautiful, and needs no additional touches : 
as we see with a superior effect in his enchantments, in the 
sg of Armida, and in the wanderings of Herminia; and 

is decorations of the whole story are superb. . Yet Rinaldo, 
after all, has not the limbs of Achilles, though he fights in 
his armour; and Armida has not that silent fascination, and 
that interest of appearance without the exertion of art, which 
the Grecian Helen possessed. Hence it is evident that a 
translator from Tasso must feel the genius of his author, and 
know when to pull in, as well as when to give the reins to 
his abundant vigour and vivacity of imagination. If the 
compounded energy and strength of the Greek can be ex- 
pressed by the Latin in the same number of lines, as even 
Clarke in his Homer has evinced, how much more should a 
forcible language like ours explain the Italian in the same 
manner: a tongue that owes its sweetness and beauty to the 
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preservation of the fulness of its vowels and articles, with 
little comparative curtailment. We are concerned, then, to 
see that, while we have three or more translations of 'Tasso’s 
immortal poem, the poctical reader, and the man of critical 
skill and judgment, cannot agree in admiring any. Although 
Fairfax is full of poetry, he is occasionally too free both in 
omitting the original and in giving way to his own muse. 
Yet we by no means agree with Mr. Hunt that this is such 
a capital offence in the court of Phoebus; for, if there be any 
statute-law with regard to poetry, it is the injunction to 
please, and through that medium to inform the mind. This 
effect is much better attained by translating like Fairfax, 
without the rigid regard to fidelity which it is sufficient to 
observe in affairs of life, but which should not be introduced 
into the regions of poetry and taste; particularly into trans- 
lations which are made to be read, as well as to convey to us 
every turn of expression in the original. Mr. Hoole is per- 
haps deficient on the other side, in not being poetic enough 
for his author, and in many places too careless: but he 
manifests great simplicity and beauty in the descriptions. 
As Mr. Hunt had the advantage of studying two predecessors, 
we sincerely wish that he had avoided their faults without 
laying himself open to the charge of more important errors. 
Had he kept within the bounds of good taste, instead of 
hazarding epithets which he says Dryden and Pope ventured 
not to use, we should not have to blame him so often for 
making too free with rhyme and meaning. Why did he not 
aim at catching some of their excellences, such as Dryden’s 
quiet majesty, and Pope’s smoothness of verse, instead of 
going beyond them in such expressions as harnessed youth, 
for soldiers, and iron heart and iron sleep? He reminds us 
of Gortz, the man with the iron hand, who could use it to 
no good purpose but that of knocking down his enemies in 
war: for Mr. H. has an iron pen, with which he occasionally 
makes severe strokes against good sense and probability. If 
he had adhered to his simple and honest duty of softening 
down or raising the figures and language of his original, as 
the genius of his own required, we should have been better 
pleased than with all his quotations from Homer and Virgil, 
to put poor Tasso out of countenance, and sometimes with- 
out occasion. We are free to make these remarks, because 
we think that he could have given us a better work if he had 
allowed himself more time, and had polished and condensed 
it with some rigour. Indeed, by moderating the language and 
expressions, and the occasional violence of the figures, he 
might, in our opinion, haye presented to us a correct and 
valuable 
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valuable translation: valuable, certainly, for its ample fidelity, 
for its learned comparison of passages in epic writers, and 
for the information contained in the notes. 

Perhaps we have said enough with regard to Tasso, and 
have afforded sufficient samples of his translator’s merits. 
At any rate, we cannot ow pursue the subject farther; and 
we shall take breath to consider whether, in another Number, 
we ought to resume the consideration of these volumes. 





—_ _—— 


Art. 1X. Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; or Universal Dictionary 
of Knowledge, on an original Plan. With appropriate Engrav- 
ings. 4to. il. 1s. each Part. Fenner. 
y;NcycLoPzxDI1AS have of late years so poured on us from 

all quarters, their plans have been so various, and their 
magnitude and prices so proportioned to the means of 
different classes of society, that we had little expectation of 
seeing another work of this kind, on a very extensive scale, 
soliciting the support and patronage of the public. It cer- 
tainly must have required more than ordinary courage in the 
publisher and proprietors to risk so large a sum of money, as 
such an undertaking necessarily will demand to bring it into 
circulation; and very considerable talents and ‘confidence in 
the editors, to attempt to give to such a performance a new 
and original form, challenging competition with other com- 
prehensive and favourite productions of the same description. 
Before we examine the merits of the plan and arrange- 

ment proposed to be followed in this new Dictionary, we 
must furnish our readers with an abstract of them. In the 
first place, then, we learn that it is to consist of twenty-five 
volumes, and to be divided into four distinct parts; viz. 
Pure Sciences, two volumes; Mixed and applied Sciences, 
six volumes; Biography and History, eight volumes; Mis- 
cellaneous and Lexicographical, eight volumes; and one 
volume to contain a general index of the whole. These 
principal divisions are again subdivided into the several 
treatises of which they are respectively composed: but their 
particular order will be best seen by an extract from the 
prospectus accompanying the first part; 


‘ First Division. 
‘ Universal Grammar and Philology: or the Forms of Lan- 
guages. 
‘ Logic, particular and universal: or the Forms of Conceptions 
and their Combinations, 
‘ Mathematics: (Geometry, Arithmetic, Algebra, &c.) or the 
Forms and Constructions of Figure and Number. 


‘ Meta- 
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‘ Metaphysics: or the Universal Principles and Conditions of 
Experience, having for its object the Reality of our speculative 
Knowledge in general. 

‘ Morals: or the Principles and Conditions of the Coincidence 
of the Individual Will with the Universal Reason, having for its 
object the Reality of our practical Knowledge. 

‘ Theology: or ‘the Union of both in their application to Gop, 
the Supreme Reality. 


¢ Seconp Division. 

‘ Mechanics. 

‘ Hydrostatics. 
¢ Pneumatics. 

‘ Optics. 
‘ Astronomy. 
f Magnetism. 
Electricity, including Galvanism. 

I. Chemistry. 

EXPERIMENTAL § Light. 

PHILOSOPHY. Heat. 





Colour. 
_ Meteorology. 
Poetry, introduced by Psychology. 
Painting. 
hon Music. 
Fine ARTS. Sculpture. 
Architecture. 
} Commerce introduced by Political Economy. 
THE ai: Commerce 
ARTS. Manufactures. 
Introduced by Physiology in its widest sense. 
Inanimate : a a ra Geology, Mi- 
Siac neralogy 
History. Wideletions : : — Phytonomy, Botany. 
Animate : — Zoology. 
Anatomy. 
dioniillencnsien Surgery. 
OF Materia Medica. 
‘NATURAL Pharmacy. 
History. Medicine. 


‘ Tuirp DIvIsIon. 


‘ Biography CHRONOLOGICALLY arranged, interspersed with 
introductory Chapters of National History, Political Geography 
and Chronology, and accompanied with correspondent Maps and 
Charts. The far larger portion of History being thus conveyed 
not only in its most interesting, but in its most philosophical, 
because most natural and real form; while the remaining and 
connecting facts are interwoven in the several preliminary 
chapters. 


‘ FourTH 
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‘ FourtH Division. 

‘ Alphabetical, Miscellaneous, and Supplementary, containing 
a GAZETTEER or complete Vocabulary of Geography: and a 
Philosophical and Etymological Lexicon of the English Lan- 
guage, or the History of English Words ; — the citations arranged 
according to the Age of the Works from which they are selected, 
yet with every attention to the independent beauty or value of 
the sentences chosen which is consistent with the higher ends of 


a clear insight into the original and acquired meaning of every 
word.’ 


Such is the order proposed for the arrangement of the 
several parts, and of each part, of the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana. Let us now offer a few remarks on the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of it: in the course of which, we may 
perhaps find it necessary, by way of comparison, to direct 
our attention to other works of a similar kind, either com- 
pleted or at present in progress: though we may not be 
disposed to judge of them quite so severely as the present 
editors have done, when in their prospectus they state that 


‘ It may be safely asserted of all our Universal Dictionaries 
hitherto, that the chief difference between them, in respect 
of their plan, consists in the more or less complete disor- 
ganization of the Sciences and Systematic Arts: now retainin 
certain integral portions of the system as integers, forming eac 
an entire treatise, but resigning these treatises to the places 
severally assigned to them by the accident of their initial letters ; 
and now splintering all alike into their fractional parts, with an 
arrangement merely alphabetical. Nor has the imperfection 
rested here. This very alphabetical position was but too fre- 
quently determined by the caprice or convenience of the com- 
piler ; inasmuch as the division of parts into minor parts had no 
settled limit. Thus, one technical or scientific term included as 
its subordinates, and to be explained in the same article, some- 
times more, sometimes fewer, other terms: and the arrange- 
ment became neither properly scientific, nor properly alphabetical. 


It had the inconveniencies of both, without the advantages of 
either.’ 


That much truth is contained in these remarks we will not 
deny: but we would have the editors remember that it is far 
easier to see the defects of others than to prevent similar 
failings in our own case. Their plan, at present, is onl 
laid, not executed; it will still require considerable talents 
and judgment to carry it into complete effect: they have 
studied, apparently with great attention, the faults of similar 


performances; and we have yet to see how they will avoid the 
rocks on which others have split. 


That 
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That the proposed arrangement is judicious, no one who 
has experienced the inconvenience of a classification wholly 
alphabetical will perhaps question: but that it will be free 
from all the imperfections which the editors enumerate, we 
certainly feel some doubt. Indeed, no plan could perhaps be 
projected that would obviate all the difficulties attending the 
arrangement of such a multitude of articles, and embracing 
every principle of human knowlege ; articles in some cases 
very widely different, and in others so intimately connected 
that it is almost impossible to draw between them the line of 
separation. We are inclined to think, however, that no one 
could be better conceived for obviating these impediments 
than that which is before us: but we cannot enter into its 
merits at any great length, because we should wish to offer a 
- few remarks on the nature of the execution, as far as it can 
be judged from the parts that we have examined; and -we 
must not extend this article to too great a length, although, 
Jooking on such a work as a matter of considerable public 
importance, we are desirous of giving as much scope to our 
report as is consistent with the limits of this review. The 
order of arrangement is of the more consequence in the 
scientific divisions: in the other parts, each separate article 
stands chiefly on its own ground, and is in a great measure 
independent of any other: it is therefore of less importance 
where its place is assigned, provided only that we know 
where to turn to it when a reference becomes necessary: but, 
even here, if, besides the mere purpose of a reference, the 
several detached articles can be so connected as to form a 
regular and digested source of information, it is certainly a 
material point gained ; and, as far as the nature of the various 
subjects will admit, -we think that it will be effected by the 
proposed arrangement of the third division. 

The order, however, as we have already observed, is of far 
less moment here than in the scientific departments, where 
one subject is so connected with and dependent on another, 
that it is of the highest consequence that the order should be 
such that the several parts may be considered and treated as 
one connected whole; and the necessary defect in this point 
is one of the greatest objections to the general alphabetical 
arrangement. Still we must remark that it is one thing to 
ferm a plan and another to accomplish it; and in this case, 
as in most, the execution is by much the most difficult task, on 
the merits of which we cannot now offer a decided opinion: 
at least not respecting that part of it which we have here 
more particularly in view; viz. the proportionment and ad- 
justment of the several articles to each other. If such a 
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work as this were to be published complete in the first 
instance, the plan would present far less difficulties, because, 
it would then only be necessary to have it perfect as a whole: 


but, when appearing in parts, it is not only requisite to have ° 


an eye to the conclusion, but to every part by itself; and so to 


arrange and combine the different articles, that they may be. 


read with pleasure and advantage as the publication proceeds. 
It is, the, accomplishment of this object, as far as it can 
possibly be effected, that will constitute the peculiar advan- 
tages of the plan under consideration. 

According to the arrangement more commonly adopted, it 
will frequently happen that a particular branch of science 

resents itself long before the fundamental principles on 
which it depends have been considered, and some years ma 
elapse before they can find their place in the alphabet. Let 
us, for example, take dtr, Air-pump, &c. as appertaining to 
Pneumatics; Gunnery, as a branch of Mechanics; Ampu- 
tation, as a division of Surgery; Aberration, as belonging to 
the science of Optics, &c. &c.; and we shall immediately see 
the justness of the preceding observation. Now, according to 
the system here proposed, regular treatises on the various 
sciences will be given first; and such subjects, as appertain 
to them in the miscellaneous division, may therefore be 
referred immediately to the particular section and article, 
where the principles on which they depend have been already 
illustrated: consequently, the repeated and imperfect refer- 
ences, so much the object of complaint in other works of this 
kind, will be avoided. 

It will be perceived that we consider the projected arrange- 
ment and subdivision as highly judicious: but we must repeat 
that it will call for particular care and foresight in the exe- 
cution; and, though we have no reason to doubt that it will 
be carried into effect with attention and discrimination, we feel 
ourselves required to mention it here as a subject of great 
importance, and deserving of the most serious deliberation of 
the editors. 

Having said thus much with respect to the plan, let us 
inquire into the merits of its execution as far as we can at 
present judge of it. 

Passing over a rather florid and somewhat confused intro- 
duction, which in Part I. takes the place of the portion of 
the volume that is in future to be assigned to the Pure 
Sciences, we come to one of the principal divisions ; — the 
Mixed and Applied Sciences; commencing, according to the 
order indicated in the prospectus, with a treatise of Mechanics. 
Though we have not room to enter much at length into an 
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examination of this article, yet, as this division will form so 
conspicuous a part of the work itself, we must pay it some 
attention. The science of Practical Mechanics has in Eng- 
land, within the last half century, been carried to an extent 
never before attained in any age or state; and, perhaps, no 
other country is so favourably situated in all respects for the 
pursuit. A people naturally industrious and persevering; a 
government which gives free scope for the exercise of genius, 
in whatever sphere of life it may be found; a superabundant 
capital and unimpaired credit ; mines possessing in themselves 
the two great agents of mechanical efficiency, coals and iron; 
an insular situation, with ports on every point of its shores ; 
and inland canals to almost every line of its surface; are ad- 
vantages which no other nation possesses in mass, and man 
of which it is impossible to create. ‘These have been the 
means of carrying practical mechanics in England to unpre- 
cedented perfection: but, during all this time, little or no 
progress has been made in the theoretical department. In 
France, the case has been exactly reversed; there we find 
the theory pursued with a success equally astonishing, while 
the practical application, though not entirely neglected, has 
been suffered to remain nearly stationary during the same 
period. | 

Our books on mechanics are comparatively few; and, with 
the exception of-one treatise by Dr. Gregory, in two vols., 
they have generally pursued the geometrical method of de- 
monstration, and have limited their investigations to the most 
simple cases. ‘To take one instance, in the doctrine of forces: 
it is obvious that, in order to consider this subject generally, 
we must suppose a body of any form isolated in space, with 
forces of various intensities acting in all possible directions; 
and then inquire into the result of their several actions, the 
direction of the consequent motion, or the conditions of their 
equilibrium. This case, involving so great a degree of gene- 
rality, is not unfrequently seen, in our treatises of mechanics, 
reduced to the partial consideration of finding the resultant, 
or the condition of equilibrium of two or more forces acting 
on a given point, and in a given plane; which is obviously 
much too limited a view of the subject. At the same time, 
the general problem must be allowed to lead to a complica- 
tion very difficult to unravel, and not less difficult to invest- 
igate. French authors, in this as in most other eases, are 
partial to the method of deducing the particular cases from 
the general one; while most English writers confine them- 
selves wholly to particulars, and frequently leave the general 
problem untouched. We were anxious to see -how the author 
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of the present treatise managed this subject, because we fan- 
cied that we could thus divine the prominent character that this 
and the other subsequent and depending treatises would as- 
sume. On turning to this part, we find that he has, as we 
think very judiciously, adopted the intermediate course be- 
tween these two extremes; neither limiting himself to the 
partial cases nor deducing them from the general one, but 
merely employing them as the means of arriving at the solu- 
tion of the principal problem to which we have referred. To 
state our ideas a little: more distinctly, we may observe that 
the above general problem may be naturally supposed to 
divide itself into the following particular cases: —the compo- 
sition of two or more forces acting on a material point, in a 
plane, or in any direction ; of forces acting on different parts 
of an inflexible line, either parallel to each other or inclined 
in any manner whatever in a given plane, or in any manner 
whatever in space; and ultimately, which is the problem in 
question, of forces acting on a free body of any form, and 
according to any given directions. Such is the division 
employed in the article before us, and which we deem very 
proper, particularly in a work of this description, designed 
for general reading. ‘The descending from generals to parti- 
culars furnishes an opportunity for a great display of analyti- 
cal transformations, shews the powers and beauties of analysis 
to the best advantage, and is, perhaps, the most pleasing to a 
mathematician who is prepared to enter on the investigation : 
but it is by no ‘means so well calculated for a student, or a 
common reader, either of whom would in all probability be 
tired with a long and abstract investigation, before he could 
perceive how it was to be applied to any particular case. 

We must now briefly advert to the other sections of this 
treatise. They relate to the equilibrium of flexible bodies, in- 
cluding a general investigation of the catenary; and the equi- 
librium of elastic bodies, or rather of elastic laminz, the case 
of elastic planes not being introduced ; an omission for which 
we cannot account, unless the writer has reserved it for the 
purpose of shewing the application of the theory of variations 
to this and others of the higher mechanical problems. The 
following sections treat of the laws of gravity, the centre of 
gravity, the centrobaryc method, the mechanical powers, and 
the general equilibrium of machines. , This may be said to 
conclude the pure part of statics; and we are next introduced 
to those branches of the doctrine which rest on experimental 
data, prefaced by the ensuing observations : 


‘ In establishing the first principles of the theory of Statics, we 
ate under the necessity of considering lines without weight or 
Rev. June, 1819. O thickness, 
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thickness, surfaces perfectly polished, cords perfectly flexible, 
axles and wheels divested of gravity and friction, &c.; circum- 
stances which in no instance will obtain in the practical applica- 
tion of the doctrine of equilibrium to the several useful purposes 
of life: and it becomes therefore absolutely necessary, when we 
wish to employ our theory in actually computing the results of 
certain combinations of the machines whose properties we have 
been illustrating, and whose powers have been investigated upon 
suppositions which have no place in nature ; to establish a due esti- 
mation of the several counteracting causes, in order that we may 
thence determine, not merely the theoretical but the actual prac- 
tical powers and resistances which it is necessary to apply or to: 
overcome. In other cases also, our investigations are intended) 
to show, not the absolute powers and resistances, but their com- 
parative value with regard to each otler under various circum- 
stances: as for example, in computing the relative strains upd 
solid bodies excited by the action of different forces under various 
conditions, and the proportional resistance which such bodies op- 
pose to these several existing forces. 

‘ In these and other similar cases, it is impossible to state the 
absolute magnitude or intensity of‘either, without reference to 
experiment. We propose, therefore, in concluding the article 
SratTics, to enter upon this practical consideration of the subject, 
and to give a series of the most useful and valuable experiments, 
as far as they relate to the principles of this doctrine, in order 
that the reader may, at any time, by introducing them into his 
theoretical investigations, estimate correctly the practical efficiency 
of any proposed mechanical combination or construction.’ 


The subjects here meant are friction, rigidity of ropes, re- 
sistance of solids, the strength of materials, the pressure of, 
banks, and the thickness of revetments. Then follows a part. 
of the treatise on Dynamics, which is continued in the suc- 
ceeding part. 


Division III. Husrory anp BrioGrapny. 


We naturally estimate the value of a general history by 
inquiring what sources the writer has consulted, and with 
what diligence his researches have been made; by his judg-' 
ment in reconciling contradictory statements; and, finally, by 
the language in which the result of his studies is conveyed to 
the reader. In the present work, we have not the necessary 
criteria for judging on the former points; because both sub- 
jects, being treated chronologically, necessarily refer to very 
early events, for the particulars of which we must consult the 
Bible and the Bible only: we can therefore estimate merely 
the composition, which is certainly clear, intelligible, and har- 
monious. An extract will, however, give our readers an 
opportunity of judging for themselves : but we prefer a pas- 
sage from the introductory chapter, rather than from the: his~ 
12 tory; 
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tory, because it will serve the double purpose of exhibiting 
the style and the ideas of the author. 


‘ “ History,” says Cicero, “ is the light of truth ;” a noble ex- 
pression, and one which reflects honour on the pre and upright 
mind of its author. On the clearness ani stead -» of this light, 
depends its whole value, in guiding us theevgh the checure and 
difficult passages of life. We can reason but from wiat we know: 
and without truth, our fancied knowledge is worse than that igno- 
rance of which we are aware, and which at least does not inspire 
us with a fatal confidence. It is manifest then, that an untrue 
History is no History at all, but a fable, so much the more per- 
nicious because it assumes the carb of truth. The historian who 
misleads his readers, violates ‘\\is first duty towards them. If he 
does it through carelessness and negligence, he is censurable in no 
light degree; butif he does it wilfully, he is a base and infamous 
impostor. Yet in human works we must not expect perfection. 
The truth of History derived from mere human authority must be 
imperfect. It is an impression difficult to shake off, in the read- 
ing of History, that we are perusing an exact account of events 
as they really happened, without exaggeration or diminution, 
without suppression or addition. A little reflection, however, will 
teach us that this can never be the case iri a narrative of any 
length. Where is the impartial mind, untinctured by prejudice,. 
which can see every fact in its true light? Where is the powerful 
grasp of knowledge which.can embrace all the long and complicated 
details that go to the making up every action of importance? To 
every human mind some infirmity of passion or prejudice must 
cling: from all human knowledge some large deductions are to be 
made for the absolute impossibility of correcting error. Hence 
some writers have foolishly inferred that there is no truth in His- 
tory; or at least, that its truth is greatly outweighed by its false- 
hood ; that it is rather a source of error than of knowledge; and 
that there is no resource to the student but in a general scepticism. 
This practical absurdity is the necessary result of a philosophy 
aiming at more than it can accomplish. The abstract nature of 
truth is first delineated in just and pleasing colours, and then the 
abstraction is substituted for the reality: we are taught to expect 
what we can never obtain; and in our disappointment, like 
children deprived of the toys which they eagerly covet, we fool- 
ishly reject or undervalue the advantages in our power. | This 
fault pervades the lectures on History, delivered by M. Volney, 
some years ago, in Paris. He sets out with an error in ranking 
History and natural philosophy alike among the sciences; and 
then, because the evidence of History is clearly different from 
that of natural philosophy, he infers that History is of far less im- 
portance, and of far Jess social and practical utility, than it had 
ever before been considered. Ancient writers would not have 
fallen into this error: they all term History an art, and not a 
science: and they would as little have thought of confounding the 
Operations of the mind in matters of science, with those which re 
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late to historical testimony ; as of treating politics like a question 
of abstract reasoning, according to the method of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The truth of History is like the truth established on 
legal trials. It may not be positive, but with due care it is suf- 
ficient to enlighten the conscience, and to guide the conduct, 
How weakly would he argue, who should contend, that because 
judges and juries sometimes err, witnesses sometimes deceive, the 
innocent sometimes suffer, and the guilty sometimes escape; 
therefore the administration of the law is altogether an evil, and 
society would do better without it! Just as weak are the argu- 
ments directed against the utility of History, because its evidence 
is sometimes fallible. This is nothing more than the old sophist- 
ical form of argument, from the abuse of a thing, against its use. 
It is thé general common-place of all those declamations against 
governments, and society in general, with which the disaffected 
and factious, in modern times, have sought to bring about revolu- 
tions, and to subvert all established order.’ 


Diviston 1V. MuiscELLANEOUS AND LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 


This is certainly one of the most interesting parts of the 
volume before us, we mean as to the lexicon: it is apparently 
executed with care ; possesses a considerable degree of novelty 
in the arrangement of the radicals and derivatives; and.-is 
rendered both amusing and instructive by the number of ap- 
propriate quotations from the earliest poets, chroniclers, and 
historians, down to the latest and most approved writers of 
the English language, with the exception of all living authors. 
In order to explain the nature of this arrangement more par- 
ticularly, we shall avail ourselves of the illustration given in 
the preface: taking, for example, the verb to abandon, 


‘ The etymologist may conclude his researches, when he has 
traced this verb to the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
Abannan : which past participle, to support the etymology, he must 
give in all the different forms in which it is written. He sufficientl 
explains its meaning, when he has said that it means “‘ To band, 
or bind ; or put in bondage ; to leave in, or give up to, to stay or 
remain in, a state of bondage or entire subjection.” * 

‘ Words very different in their origin will bear the same appli- 
cation, though'the reason of that application will be different. It 
will, therefore, be expedient to enumerate the principal words, 
commonly called synonimous, or which will admit of such similar 
application. After the above explanation of the word Abandon, 
must be added, as synonimous, “ To resign, to quit, to desert, to 
forsake.” 

‘ In the present instance it must be observed, that the word, 
when thus applied, is used simply; that is, without reference to 
the state of the object resigned, quitted, deserted, forsaken. 


—_ 





* * Wisdom of Solomon, c. x. v.14. She left him not in 
bonds; &c.’ 


‘* Here 
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* Here also will be found an application of the word consequent 
or inferred from the meaning. That which we abandon, resign, 
&c. we may be said “ To reject or cast away, to repel or drive 
away, to banish.” 

‘ It will sometimes also appear, that the words of similar applica- 
tion literally, will be different from those admitted metaphorically. 

‘ To Abase, for instance: As a synonym to this word when 
used literally, we employ ‘‘ To lower, to depress ;’ when used 
metaphorica Ys ‘¢ To lower, to degrade, to humble, to disgrace.” 
Abase your lance. His pride shall be abased.’ 


With regard to the arrangement of the radicaly’ and its 
derivatives, the author observes: 


‘ The word explained, and its immediate derivatives, may be 


classed together: of such derivatives no explanation is necessary. 
Thus: 


‘ Aband: v. 

Abandon. v. It is perfectly useless to inform a reader, 
Abandon. z. that Abandonment is *“ the act of abandon- 
Abandoner. n. (ing ;” that Abandoner is, ‘ one who for- 
Abandoning. sakes.” 

Abandonment. 


‘ A general preface must ascertain the force of the termin- 
ations. It is upon the force of terms, or the number of ideas they 
are employed to denote, that the lexicographer, in his peculiar 
province, must bestow his labour: the grammarian must settle 
their manner of signification. 

‘ By thus classing the words with their immediate derivatives 
together, a glance will acquaint us with the barrenness or fertility 
of the parent branch ; some abuses, which have been admitted in 
the process of composition, will be, with little difficulty, distin- 
guished ; and some guide will also be presented. to direct our 
efforts for the improvement of our native tongue by the aceumu- 
lation of new terms.’ 


On the proposed order or arrangement of the citations 
chronologically, and on the four periods into which the author 
conceives that the several citations should be classed; we have 
no room to comment: but they certainly afford a very pleas- 
ing illustration of the progressive changes in the language, and 
the almost directly opposite signification which we now attach 
to some words, when compared with the import which. they 
were at first intended to convey. We make one extract from 
an article taken at random, to manifest the nature of the 
arrangement of this instructive part.of the work. 


‘ ACCOM’MODATE, ». 

Accom’MoDATE, adj. ieee : commodum, to the advan- 
/ ° 

pcr were To act to the advantage, or fer 

Accommoba'rion, — the benefit, or convenience of. To. 
’ ‘ serve, to suit, to adapt, to adjust. 

AccoM’MODATOR. 
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¢ But sithens it [sc. speaking in praise of the dead] hath bene 
approued and allowed of a long tyme, that it ought to be this 
done, it becommeth me, obeyuxe to the lawe, to accommodate and 
apply my spekynze to the opynyO & wille of every one of you, 
the most that I maye. 

‘ Thucidides by Thos. Nicolls, Lon. 1550, fol. 54. 

¢ As a king, which commandeth some goodly building to be 

erected, doth accommodate the same to that use and end, to which 
it was ordained ; so it pleased God to command the light to be. 

Ralegh’s History of the World. 

‘ Barp. Sir, pardon: a souldier is better accommodated, then 
with a wife. 

‘ SHALL. It is well said, sir; and it is well said, indeede, too. 
Better accommodated ? It is good, yea indeede is it: good phrases 
are surely, and euery where commendable. Accommodated, it 
comes of accommodo: very good, a good phrase. 

Shakespeare, 2 H. IV. p.86. act iil. sc. 2. 


6 om Thou art not noble, 
For all the accommodations that thou bearst, 
Are nurs’d by basenesse. 
Id. M. for M. p.70. act iii. se. 1. 


‘ K.Ja. However, what is necessary for you 
At your departure, [ am well content 
You be accommodated with. 
Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, activ. sc. 3. 





¢ It is not the endeavour of Moses, or the prophets to discover 
-any mathematical or philosophical subtilties ; but rather to accom- 
modate themselves to vulgar capacities, and ordinary speech, as 
nurses are wont to use their infants. 
Bishop Wilkins. Mat. and Phil. Works. 
¢ Though the ultimate design of these parables, and the coming 
of Christ mentioned therein, refer to the great day of judgment, 
yet, both the duties, and the warnings, which are represented in 
these parables, seem to be very accommodable to the hour of our 
death. — Watis’s Discourses. 


‘ Heaven ! speed the canvass, gallantly unfurl’d 
To furnish and accommodate a world, 
To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit th’ unsocial climates into one! 


Cowper's Charity.’ 

We regret that the lexicon has not been kept distinct in a 
separate division, as it is too often interrupted by intervening 
miscellaneous articles. 

We have only one other remark to make. The proprie- 
tors intend to publish the work anonymously, and to leave it 
to be judged by its own merits. We hope that they will 
abide by this determination; since nothing can be more de- 
ceptive than a long list of names of literary characters, pub- 
lished 
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lished with every part or volume of a book of this description : 
many whose names are thus given (we speak from our own 
positive knowlege of the fact) never writing or ever intending 
to write a single article in the work to which they are repre- 
sented as contributors, but who lend their names as a mere 
matter of personal favour to the editor or proprietors. -The 
present editors say: ‘If it should appear desirable to their 
friends to be furnished with the actual list of managers and 
contributors, after the appearance of a few parts, they pledge 
themselves that such a list shall be given.” We think that 
their friends will not require it: at least, we are sure that they 
would not, if they were aware of the deception that might 
thus be practised on them. ‘The work is before the public, 
and let the public form an unbiassed opinion of it. We are 
decidedly inclined to think, from what we have seen of it, that 
it will be a highly respectable performance. ‘The paper and 
printing are very good; and the plates are certainly not 
inferior to those of any performance of the same description; 
which is saying much, after the beautiful specimens of en- 
graving that have been exhibited in the voluminous and valu- 
able Cyclopszedia of Dr. Rees. 

Since the above article was written, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking over the second, third, and fourth parts of 
this Encyclopedia; in which we observe nothing to alter the 
opinion that we had already formed. 





Art. X. Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisons in Scotland 
and the North of England, in Company with Elizabeth Fry ; 
with some general Observations on the Subject of Prison-Disci- 
pline. By Joseph John Gurney. 12mo. pp.170. 38. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


frxeLaun ! Jong has thy name been renowned for the bene- 
volence of thy sons! Scarcely a country on the earth has 
failed to hear of thy charities, or to share in thy bounty. 
Thy shores have been a refuge, and thy vallies an asylum, to 
the outcasts from their native land, who have fled to thee in the 
hour of their misfortune; and who, whether bearing. a friendly 
or a foeman’s name, have received from thee the succour that 
they asked. Numerous, alas! have been thy sins, and heavy ; 
and thy political blunders who can count? Yet other nations 
have been equally guilty, and equally blind. Thy history, 
too, has been glorious, thy patriots renowned, thy career 
splendid, and thy struggles for liberty arduous and triumphant: 
but in these, as well as in thy crimes, thou wilt find competi- 
tors and rivals. In thy Cuanritizs alone thou standest pre- 
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eminent. Where, but in England, does such a record of 
benevolence exist? Where, but in England, is Charity be- 
come a national characteristic as well as a private duty? 

Weare not much accustomed to apostrophize: but we can- 
not help feeling more than a little proud, when we see so many 
of our countrymen uniting in the preservation of the charac- 
ter of their land: using the leisure of peace in the alleviation 
of misery and the improvement of the human race; and en- 
deavouring to counteract, by the most active exertions and 
the most judicious energies, the vices which have been intro- 
duced by luxury and by war. 

In the relief of private and personal distress,—in the 
formation of public receptacles for the aged, the diseased, and 
the infirm, — and in providing for the instruction of the 
children of the poor, —prisons had been neglected till Howard 
set an example, which was followed by Nield, of penetrating 
into these receptacles of hitherto unnoticed misery. All who 
are acquainted with the exertions of those philanthropists will 
duly appreciate their endeavors towards improving the condi- 
tion, and ameliorating the sufferings, of the wretched inhabit- 
ants of those dungeons of disgrace. Yet the efforts of Howard, 
truly says the author of the tract before us, ‘and the efforts 
which he excited in others, were directed more to the allevi- 
ation of distress than to the diminution of crime; more to 
the maintenance of the prisoner’s health than to the reform- 
ation of his morals.’ The progress of reform, however, is 
slow; and the first step, though it be small, is the most im- 
portant, since it shews the possibility of moving out of the 
magic circle of customary abuse, and sets the example to 
others to proceed in the glorious enterprise. Never was a 
time more happily adapted than the present for the prosecu- 
tion of benevolent undertakings; and never were so many 
individuals, possessing activity and discretion, willing to make 
the most of the opportunity. and to devote their time, abili- 
ties, and fortunes, to the advancement of their enlightened 
views. 

Mr. Gurney, the brother of Mrs. Fry, whose name stands 
so eminent in the annals of philanthropy, informs us in his 
preface, that the principal object of their journey, in which 
the prisons noticed in this little useful work were examined, 
was connected with the concerns of the religious Society of 
Friends to which they belong. Their activity seems to have 
been most extraordinary ; for, independently of their primary 
occupation, they inspected forty-one gaols in little more than 
one month, viz. from August 20. to September 29., and re- 
corded the facts and observations which are here presented to 
the 
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the world. These facts, however, are not given with so much 
detail, nor the observations so systematized, as in Mr. Buxton’s 
interesting inquiry; and the present author modestly offers 
them to keep alive the interest so universally excited in the 
subjeci, and ‘ to strengthen and confirm’ the important pro- 
position established by his predecessor, ‘ that by those jails on 
the one hand, which are conducted on bad principles, crime 
and misery are produced and multiplied: and on the other 
hand, that prisons, in which the prisoners are classified, in- 
spected, instructed, and employed, have a powerful tendency 
to that, by which crime and misery will certainly be es 
viz. the reformation of criminals.’ 

This object Mr. Gurney has undoubtedly accomplished ; 
for no one can read the contrasted accounts of the different 
prisons, which he describes, without feeling most forcibly the 
effect of the comparison; without being satisfied that, inde- 
pendently of the prisoners themselves, society at large is 
materially benefited by that system which subjects them to 
inspection, to classification, to instruction, and to employ- 
ment; or without being convinced that their return to vice is 
rendered much less probable, (for it is not necessary to carry 
the argument farther,) under such regulations, than when 
persons of all ages and degrees of guilt are indiscriminately 
mixed together to poison and be poisoned by the “evil 
communication,” and allowed to follow the workings of their 
own wicked imaginations, for want of labour to occupy them, 
or instruction to lead their minds to better thoughts. We 
have, however, entered so fully into the inquiry in a recent 


Number, that it is unnecessary for us to enlarge on the pre- 


sent occasion. 
The majority of the prisons described are situated in Scot- 


_land, and the state of them is undoubtedly worse than the 


condition of those on this side of the Tweed. This fact, how- 


‘ever, is by no means a matter of triumph to an Englishman, 


since it clearly arises from the infrequency of crime among 
his northern brethren, and the consequent paucity of prisoners. 
It is no uncommon circumstance to find a Scotish gaol 
entirely empty; and in one instance, at Dundee, the 
magistrate who accompanied the visitors, stated ‘ that there 
had not been a criminal in the gaol for seven months !’ 
Mr. Gurney adds; * The small extent of crime, which this 
highly interesting fact evinces, may be attributed mainly to 
the universal religious education of the lower orders, and 


to the general dissemination amongst them of the Holy 
Scriptures.’ | 
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That thie comparatively bad state of the Scotch prisons js 
to be attributed, principally, to the above cause, is proved: by 
the fact that the prisons in those places in which crime is 
necessarily increased in consequeuce of their large population, 
or their extensive commerce, (as in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Perth,) will bear a comparison with some of 
the best in England. Even in these, however, much remains 
to be done, before a complete system of classification and 
‘ Evil association,’ says Mr. 
Gurney, ‘ accompanied with total idleness, is the conspicuous, 
the fatal evil, by which almost all the more extensive prisons 
both in England and Scotland are as yet unhappily dis- 
tinguished.’ We are glad to see that an interest on this 
subject is already excited among our Scotish neighbours; and 
that committees are forming in their principal towns to assist 
the philanthropic and, we may say, patriotic object, of im- 
proving the condition, both bodily and mental, of their 
incarcerated fellow-creatures.- 

We extract an account of one of the district-gaols, and of 
the Bridewell lately erected on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, 
as a corroboration of our remarks: 


‘ Dunsar Jart.— You ascend up a narrow dirty staircase 
into two small rooms, of which this little borough jail consists. 
These rooms, one of which is for debtors, the other for criminals 
of ali cescripticys, are kept in a state of extreme filth, and are 
severally furnished with a little straw, and a tub for every dirty 
purpose. ‘here is no court nor airing-ground in the prison, nor 
any other accommodation whatever. Happily there was no one 
confined here.’ --- 

‘ EpInBurGH UxiDEWELL.— From the Jail we passed on to 
the Bridewell, the two buildings being situated close together. — 
The latter we saw under great disadvantage; for in consequence 
of its being under repair, the prisoners were shut up in their 
sleeping-cells, instead of being at work as is usually the case. 
The plan of this prison is very celebrated, on account of. its 
affording an opportunity of inspection into the several apartments, 
in which the prisoners work and pass the day. This important 
object has been effected by the prison’s being built in the form 
of a semicircle, in the centre of which is a watch tower. ; The 
prison consists of four stories, besides the attic story, which is 
occupied ‘by the infirmary. In each of these four stories there 
are thirteen working cells, open in front, and looking inwards 
towards the tower. In that tower there is, on the second story, a 
semicircular apartment fitted up with several long and very narrow 
windows, from which the inspector, without being discerned 
himself, has a complete view of what is passing in all the working- 
cells. This arrangement of the building is very convenient for 
Another purpose also; for on the outside of the watch-tower, - 
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the court which divides it from the working-cells, and facing the 
front cells, is the pulpit, from which the minister may be distinctly 
seen and heard by the prisoners whilst they continue in their re- 
spective cells; and thus the whole forms an excellent and com- 
modious chapel. 

‘ The working-cells are surrounded on the other side by a 
vaulted passage running along the whole of the semicircular 
range, in the several stories of the building. This passage 
separates them from the sleeping-cells, the windows of which 
are in the exterior wall of the prison. The sleeping-cells are 
airy, and of a good size for one person; the working-cells are 
also well adapted for their purpose, and are warmed by flues. 
This is a house of labour: most of the prisoners are employed in 
weaving linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs. When those who have 
been bred to handicraft trades are in custody, they are employed, 
as occasion requires, for the use of the prison, in carpenter’s or 
painter’s work, shoemaking, white-washing, &c. Some of the 
more trusty females are occupied in cooking and washing. The 
garden also is cultivated by the prisoners ; and all the bedding and 
clothing used in the prison are manufactured within its walls. 

‘ The produce of a prisoner’s labour is applied to his own 
maintenance. If there be any surplus, as is commonly the case, 
it is either for the support of his family if he have one, or else it 
is given to him when his term of confinement is completed. 
He receives it in three parts; the first on his leaving the prison; 
the second and third, on a certificate of good conduct being re- 
ceived, at the expiration of six and twelve months respectively. 
The prisoners in this Bridewell are well clothed and fed: their 
bedding also is excellent, probably somewhat too comfortable — 
a straw mattress, a sheet, a pillow, and two double blankets. 
Care is taken to ensure the cleanliness of their persons, for they 
are all bathed once every week. 

‘ This Bridewell is regularly visited both by a surgeon and a 
chaplain, the latter of whom collects the prisoners for the pur- 
pose of divine worship once on the first day of the week and 
once on another day. On the former of these days they are in- 
structed and catechised, and wholesome regulations have been 
adopted for the maintenance of order amongst them during this 
weekly period of leisure. A school-master gives attendance for 
two hours daily, in order to instruct such of the prisoners as are 
unable to read and write.’ 


Mr. Gurney then proceeds to point out some of the disad- 
vantages of this prison: : 


‘ Admirable as are many of the regulations of this Bridewell, 
and vastly superior as it is to those more miserable prisons where 
criminals are herded together in total idleness, there are neverthe- 
less connected with it some unfavourable circumstances, which 
have hitherto prevented its being, in so great a degree as might 
be desired, a house of reformation. The first is, that the semi- 
circular arrangement of the working-cells, at the same time that it 
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is so well calculated for the purpose of inspection, enables the 
prisoners to see out of one cell into another, and thus gives the 
opportunity, notwithstanding much watchfulness on the part of the 
keepers, of improper and dangerous conversation. - The second is, 
that the doors and windows of cvery two night-cells are so near to 
one another that the prisoners can converse freely together after 
they are locked up for the night. This of course they do, and 
without the possibility of detection or prevention. The third and 
principal source of evil is the inadequacy of the prison in point of 
size. There are in it only 52 working-rooms and 144 sleeping- 
cells ; it being intended for not more than 144 prisoners ; but the 
persons committed to the Bridewell are at all times so very much 
more numerous, that both sleeping and working-cells are very 
improperly crowded. This gives rise, of course, to much evil com- 
munication, and greatly impedes the system of labour, on the re- 
gularity of which the use of the Bridewe!l mainly depends. 
‘ € To meet this exigency, additional buildings are absolutel 
necessary. Were the present Bridewell appropriated to females, 
and another house of correction built for the men, the existing 
want of accommodation would be remedied, and that complete 
separation between the sexes, which is of such essential conse- 
quence, would in the best gprs manner be effected. 

¢ Much benefit might also arise both in the Bridewell and the 
Jail at Edinburgh, from their being regularly visited by a com- 
mittee of benevolent and independent persons, who might provide 
instruction for the ignorant and employment for the idle, and 
might exercise over the prisoners individually that kind and Chris- 
tian care, which would be the most likely means of introducing 
them, not only into serious reflection, but into the habits of virtue 
and respectability. | 

‘ T am not willing to quit the subject of these two prisons with- 
out bearing my testimony, in conclusion, to the assiduity and 
humanity of the two governors.’ 


Among the ‘ General Observations,’ at the conclusion of 
the work, are the subsequent, with regard to the Scotish 
prisons : 


‘ There are certain peculiarities in the construction and man- 
agement of many jails in Scotland, which, in the first place, de- 
serve a distinct notice. They may be shortly enumerated as fol- 
lows: No airing-grounds ;—no change of rooms ;—tubs in the 
onan cells for the reception of every kind of filth ;—black 

oles ;— no religious service ; — jailers living away from their pri- 
sons ; consequently, an impossibility of any inspection, and an 
almost total absence of care ;— free communication through the 
windows of the cells with the public. 

‘ The three last-mentioned particulars have an obvious tendency 
to encourage disorder; the others as evidently entail a dreadful 
degree of wretchedness. To the particulars in Scotch jails which 
are productive of unnecessary Suffering, may also be added the 
Jong iron bar which is fixed in the floor, and through which the 
legs 
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legs of the prisoner are fastened by rings. This, as far as we have 
observed, is the most usual method of chaining adopted in Scot- 
land — and a more cruel one could not easily have been devised ; 
for it not only keeps the legs of the prisoner constantly apart 
from each other, but prevents his undressing or going to bed.* 

¢ It is indeed a happy circumstance that so many of the prisons 
in Scotland are without any inhabitants. Certainly, when any un- 
fortunate person does become the inmate of some of these dreadful 
abodes, his situation is truly pitiable. He probably finds himself 
in a damp, dark, and filthy cell; it may be, with only straw for his 
bed — assailed by the most noisome smells — entirely solitary, 
without any possibility of change, exercise, or relief. If he has 
been imprudent enough to attempt his escape from his misery, 
that misery will be doubled by his being chained to the iron bar, 
or consigned to the yet more terrible dungeon denominated the 
black hole. Amidst all this suffering, no religious instructor visits 
him, and even his appointed keeper lives entirely out of his reach. - 

‘ Can it be justifiable that any human being, and more especially 
the untried prisoner, who is innocent in the eye of the law, should 
be exposed tu sufferings so multiplied and so little alleviated, and 
for a length of time together ?” 


The author next adverts to the treatment of debtors and 
lunatic prisoners in Scotland, which is peculiarly deplorable ; 
that of the former arising from the responsibility of the 
gaoler and the magistrate in case of escape, and that of 
the latter from the want of proper asylums for their reception. 
He also makes some judicious remarks under the several 
heads of food, clothing, firing, sleeping, irons, cleanliness, 
inspection, superintendence, classification, instruction, and 
employment; and the following is his summing up of the 
state of the prisons visited : 


‘ Some + of the prisons now described — for instance, Durham 
Old Jail and House of Correction, and the Jails at Haddington, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Carlisle, are scarcely exceeded by any- 
thing of badness in Buxton’s worst specimens. Others, for ex- 
ample, the Bridewell at Aberdeen and House of Correction at 
Preston, approach in some respects to his standard of excellence. 
But they are nevertheless not without defects, which have hitherto 
prevented their becoming, to the full extent, schools of reform. A 
third description of prisons, such as those at Wakefield, York, 
Edinburgh, Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester — presents to 





‘ * The iron bars, in the condemned cells at Edinburgh, are fixed 
in the wall ; and as the prisoner is fastened to them by a long chain 
they do not produce the effects here mentioned.’ 

+ (Perth.) In describing this prison, the author makes rather a 
ludicrous association. Speaking of the prisoners, he says, ‘ They 
are obliged to wash themselves every morning. None of them are 
tromed.’ 
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us a medium picture of good and bad qualities ; the proportion of 
what is‘ good or bad varying of course in the different jails, and 
the whole leaving an impression not altogether of the most pleas- 
ing kind.’ 

Mi. Gurney is forced to acknowlege that the average state 
of the prisons which he describes is low, and ‘that the 
result on the whole is a very unfavourable one:’ but we do 
not see that either he or his friends are disheartened by the 
extent of their labours. Nor should they be so discour- 
aged. Difficulties give an impetus to the active mind, and 


the exertions of the benevolent are sure to excite emulation. 


Here also, besides the mere gratification of a humane feeling, 
motives of greater weight, and objects of higher importance, 
influence their labours; viz. the promotion of morality and 
virtue, the prevention of crime, and the reformation of the 
hardened offender. That the endeavours of those, who 
enter heartily into the spirit of the work, will meet with this 
reward, is sufficiently proved by a material fact, with which 
we shall close the article. Before the formation of the 
Ladies’ Association in Newgate, the numbers of females who, 
after having been dismissed, came back to that prison convict- 
ed of fresh offences, were, to the returns of the male side, as 3 
to's: but, since the commencement of the exertions of these 
ladies, the proportion of the returns of the female criminals, 
who have been under their care, is not more to the returns 
on the male side than as 1 to 12. This single fact speaks 
volumes. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1810. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 11. Parliamentary Letters, and others Poems. By Q. in 
the Corner. 12mo. 4s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 

Q. in the Corner, according to a rustic phrase which lately 
amused us, improves for the better. He seems, indeed, to have 
rapid vacillations of literary health : he began well *; he became 
worse *; he is now mending. The ‘ Parliamentary Letters’ have 
really much Ansteyan fun about them; and Bath would appear 
to be the fountain of inspiration for cantering rhymes of this de- 
scription. 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxxiv. p. 103.; and vol. lxxxvi. p- 327- 
For 
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For example: 


‘ The great dissolution-of-parliament day 
Will soon clear the seats of both Houses they say, 
Our Members would doubtless remain there for ever, 
If left ’till they all had exhausted their breath : 
But that’s not the case, for a Parliament never 
Is suffer’d to die of a natural death : 
When like,to be ousted, and laid on the shelf, 
Twill always lay violent hands on itself ; 
As a sensible dog, who knows what he’s about, 
Sneaks off — at a rumour of turning him out. 
Then many a Member will prove he is willing, 
For England’s advantage, to spend his last shilling; 
Regardless of self, he’ll throw thousands about him, 
Assured that the Senate could not do without him, 


‘ The man who is Member at present, I hear, 
Intends, if he can, to oppose my career ; 
But as J am the richest, his friends will soon see 
Some weighty inducements for fixing on me ; 
And they'll say, when his fortune no longer contents them, 
Their old representative misrepresents t!:em.’ 


We wish, however, that this happily buffooning author, in 
his jokes on ‘ Parliamentary Corruption,’ would be so good as 
to steer clear of the subject of Reform. ‘ Non tali auzilio,” &c. 
if, indeed, he means to defend what is right at all, and is not 
a wholesale defender of what is wrong. In truth, the subject of 
Reform, on which the absolute existence of England depends, is 
much too seriots for any of these ribald jokes, in or out of Par- 
liament; and, while we deprecate the extravagance of popular 
feeling, with tenfold eagerness we oppose its detestable antipode, 
the excess of despotic coercion, Those who love a rational liberty 
must abhor an unreasonable influence; and, therefore, they must 
consider as their active enemies those visionary reformers, who lose 
the practice in the theory of improvement. 

We return, after this warning to abstain from forbidden ground, 
to the good-humoured trifler before us. 


¢ Human Joys and Human Woes. 


‘ As pebbles on the beach appear 
Beneath the waters, bright and clear ; 
But taken thence and dried, they lose 
Their polish’d and transparent hues ; 
So human joys in youth receive 
Those charms which youth alone can give ; 
But when that ardent time is o’er, 
Their brightest tints are seen no more. 


‘ As summer clouds, that lightly pass 
In shadows o’er the sunny grass, : 


And 
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| And quickly vanish, having made 
i. Nought but a momentary shade ; 

: So human woes, when hearts are gay, 
i Glide imperceptibly away ; 
| And having done their worst, we find 
: They scarcely leave a trace behind.’ 


The author is rather too fond of pebbles, and exhibits them on 
several occasions. 


2 | ‘ The river winds on with a surface so clear, 
That through it the peddles distinctly appear.’ P. 53. 


¢ And the pebbles that whisper, when touch’d by the tide.’ 
b: We are too stony-hearted to allow this expression to be fortu- 





nate ; and we must observe that it is not among the albo signata 
LAPILLO. ¥ us 

Let us subjoin a just satire on a most ridiculous and reprehensible 
amusement of our cotemporaries : 


‘ In patent Kaleidoscopes all may discern 

A novel attraction at every turn ; 

And every movement presents to the sight 

A figure more perfect, a colour more bright ; 

But waltzing, though charming to those who can do it, 
Is rather fatiguing to people who view it: 

For though turns are incessant, no changes you meet, 
But giddiness, bustle, embracing, and heat. 


‘ At first they move slowly, with caution and grace, 
ft Like horses when just setting out on a race ; 
' For dancers at balls, just like horses at races, 
Must amble a little to. show off their paces. 
The music plays faster, their raptures begin, 
| Like lambkins they skip, like tetotums they spin: 
' Now draperies whirl, and now petticoats fly, 
And Ae at least are exposed to the eye. 


{ ‘ O’er the chalk-cover’d ball-room in circles they swim; 
‘ 
} 





He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him ; 
| Her arm on fis shoulder is tenderly placed, 
/ His hand quite as tenderly circles her waist ; 
They still bear in mind, as they’re turning each other, 
The proverb “ one good turn’s deserving another ;” 
‘ And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 
J In turning the lady’s or gentleman’s head.’ 


‘ Postscript. 


4 ; ‘ When you talk of this dance, I request it may be, 
oi) Not waltzing, but valtzing, pronounced with a v.’ 


to those silly young men among us, who deny the souls of the 
satirists of waltzing. 





I We recommend the perusal of this unexaggerated description 
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Art. 12. Revenge defeated and Self-punished. A Dramatic Poem. 
8vo. pp. 32. Souter. 1818. 
In the first scene of this play, a prince tells one of his female 
subjects, with whom he is in love, that to gain whatever she 
wants, ‘ to reach i’ for her, 


‘ he’ll rush thro’ hungry fires, 
Or ride on pitiless waves to distant lands :’ 





to which the lady replies ; 


‘ Too poor, too mean. Ten thousand, thousand more 
Such paltry bribes can’t purchase my fond love.’ 


She proceeds in a strain equally sublime: but we think that 
our readers must be as well satisfied as ourselves with this 
specimen. If not, we offer them another, of a different kind. 
Scene sth. The interior of the wood. Enter Rogella—a 
country lass, with a disordered mind: her hair and dress in 
confusion. 


‘ She sings. 


‘ But now he loves another — 
Another — yes ! — another — 
But now he loves another — 
He lov’d me once — Ah me! 
Sitting under the acorn tree; 
But now he loves another — 
He sang to me — to me, 
Sitting under the chesnut tree, 
And now he sings to another!!! 


Drivel, drivel, drivel, when wilt thou cease to drivel ? 


Art.13. The Pilgrim’s Fate, and other Poems. By Ingram 
Cobbin, M. A. Author of * Philanthropy,” &c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Half-bound. Black and Son. 1818. 

Mr. Cobbin mentions, in his preface, that a season of indis- 
position gave rise to these pages; and he justly observes that, 
‘during a period of illness, though the powers of the imagination 
may suffer, the feelings of the heart are then alive to the most 
tender emotions and under the influence of the most exalted 
views. His sentiments and reflections are uniformly moral, and 
his poetry is not devoid of harmony, though it compels us occa- 
sionally to ‘‘ clip the King’s English,”’ as in page 37.; 


‘ But earth’s theatre yet shall marvels see ;’ 
and page 75., 


‘ And now would rank with high degree 
And scorn such plebeians as we,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 14. The Priory of Birkenhead; a Tale of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Thomas Whitby. 12mo. 58.6d. Boards. 
Souter. 1819. 

Rev. June, 1819. P The 
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The reader will find in this poem some very prosaic lines, but 
the composition is in general tolerably flowing, and some of the 


descriptive passages may gratify a taste for picturesque scenery. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 15. Conirdan; or, The St. Kildians, a moral Tale. By the 
Author of “* Hardenbrass and Haverill.” 12mo. 7s. Boards, 
Sherwood and Co. 

Conirdan is rather an interesting personage; and, if we except 
the stale incident of a lady falling into the water, and her lover 
performing the part of ‘‘ Great John Grout” and pulling her out, 
the rest of the tale has some claim to originality. 


Art. 16. Lionel; or, The Last of the Pevenseys. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
1l.1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

In this novel, such conversations as seem intended to be playful 
or sentimental are strained and obscure, and the fair Clara is made 
to harangue her lover like a metaphysician: yet, in other passages, 
an occasional force of language, and some interesting scenes, in- 
duce us to believe that the writer, by cultivating a more simple 
style, might produce works that would be generally pleasing. 


Art.17. The Maid of Killarney; or, Albion and Flora, a Mo- 
dern Tale; in which are interwoven some cursory Remarks on 
Religion and Politics. 1zmo. 3s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and 
Co. 1818. 

This writer’s style is animated ; and, without dealing much in 
highly wrought sentiments or romantic adventures, he has here 
produced a pleasing tale, in which the interests of religion are 
sedulously kept in view. 


Art. 18. Llewellen ; or, The Vale of Phlinlimmon. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
1l,1s, Boards. Underwood. 1818. 

The best character in this book is that of an old Scotch lady, 
whose dialect and manners are delineated with some humour : but 
the rest of the personages and the whole of the story are romantic 
and. unnatural, and many errors and Scoticisms might be pointed 
out; such as, vol. i. p.115., ‘ The virtuous Marchia towers above 
her sex;’? page 161., ‘I shall be the better of a ride;? p. 178+ 
© Isabella was not long of discovering ;’ p. 187., ‘ Women are ter- 
rified for the term old maid.’ Vol. ii. p.83., ‘ Sir Charles was 
nat long of singling her out,’ &c. &c. 


Art.19. Edward Wortley, and the Exile of Scotland. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Whiteley. 1819. 

The first. of these stories consists chiefly of an American Itin- 
erary, in which the trans-Atlantic farmers are said (vol. ii. p. 327+) 
to ‘manure their lands with plaister (plaster) of Paris, whose 
sceptical properties on new soils produced excellent crops.’ The 
American ladies are here styled Fair Belles ; and to one of them, 
Mr. Wortley, the hero, addresses the following avowal: (vol. 1. 
p- 283.) ‘ Iam the unalterable slave of another's affections, to whom 


I pledged my vows.’ When this gentleman examines — 
1e 
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he is said to be ‘ struck with the boldness of the Caraccus ;’ and in 
vol. ii., p.313., we find that he accommodates his friend with a 
house, * as Sir Edward hada residence which he thought would 
temporary suit him.? 

‘The Exile of Scotland’ is a wild romantic tale, devoid of all 
manifestation of interest which can blind the reader to its impro- 
babilities, or to the grammatical errors with which these volumes 
abound. 


Art. 20. Principle and Passion. 12mo. 2 Vols. 108. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 

An improbable story, fluently related, and inculcating morality, 
which seems to be “ the order of the day” with the present race 
of novelists ; though we fear that little real instruction, or useful 
warning, can be gained from such romantic sentiments and unlikely 
incidents as are here presented to us. 


Art. 21. Coraly. 12mo. 3 Vols. 13s.6d. Boards. Longman 
, andCo. 18109. | 

The heroine of this tale seems intended to be ‘* severe in 
youthful beauty :” but her abhorrence of vice is sometimes ex- 
pressed in rather scurrilous terms, as our readers, if they peruse 
the novel, will find by referring to vol.i. p.173, &c. We observe, 
however, nothing objectionable in the story ; and some passages 
may be deemed rather interesting. : 


EDUCATION. 


Art.22. A concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, adapted to 
modern Practice. With an Appendix; containing a Series of 
Queries on Bills and Merchants’ Accounts ; comprising the Sub- 
stance of the Mercantile Law and Practice, with regard to the 
Nature and Negotiation of Drafts, and Foreign Bills of 
Exchange. ‘To which are subjoined a Course of Mercantile 
Letters; also, Duodecimals, ‘Timber-measuring, Artificers’ 
Computations, and the Square and Cube Root; with their Ap- 
plication. By James Morrison, Accountant, Master of the 
Mercantile Academy, Leeds. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 

We have here another addition to the already over-stocked 
shelves in Paternoster-Row ; where books on arithmetic spring up 
like mushrooms in a summer-morning, and many of them wither 
and disappear almost as quickly. Every author has his reasons for 
publishing ; he can always find something amiss in those that have 
gone before him; the arrangement is not exactly what it ought to 
be; the rules for fractions come too soon or too late; the cancel- 
ling of the terms is not properly managed ; the rules for repeating 
decimals are not sufficiently extended, or probably they are given 
too much at length: the questions in addition and subtraction are 
too difficult, or too simple; the entire work is too great or too 
small by at least a dozen pages; with a thousand other such fri- 
volous allegations, advanced merely to cover the vanity of the 
writer, and to furnish apologies for his new attempt. 

The author of this little treatise, though he has not failed to 
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avail himself of certain of the preceding excuses, has yet a still 
more striking defect to state as a matter of complaint; viz. the 
entire omission in every work on this subject of the Rule of Bank- 
ruptcy!! We certainly must allow that questions of this kind too 
frequently present themselves ; and we can account for the omis- 
sion only by supposing that hitherto they have generally been 
solved by what is called the Rule of Three, to which they pro- 
perly belong. 

If, instead of inventing new rules, (as writers on arithmetic are 
pleased to call them,) authors would endeavour to diminish those 
that already exist, they would render a much greater service both 
to the student and the tutor. The examples now inserted even in 
our best books of arithmetic, under the denomination of Commis- 
gion, Brokerage, Interest, Discount, Gain and Loss, Partnership, 
and a crowd of others of the same kind, being merely varieties of 
cases in the Rule of Three, ought to be given as such; and all 
these names should be expunged from our elementary treatises, 
except as far as it might be necessary to define them for the sake 
of rendering such commercial terms intelligible to inexperienced 
students. Allowing, however, for this fancy of the present 
author, we must do him the justice to say that he has composed 
a very respectable little work ; which, we have no doubt, will be 
found useful to the student whose views are to acquire a know- 
lege of mercantile transactions. 


Art. 23. A short Treatise upon Book-keeping by Single Entry, 
adapted to the Use of Schools, and intended as a Supplement 
to Walkingame’s Arithmetic, by the Editor of that popular 
Work. Part I. 1t2mo. 1s. Scatcherd and Co. 

The plan of this short treatise is to give a series of such trans- 
actions as frequently occur in business, but leaving the calcula- 
tions as exercises for the student. It is probable that some 


tutors may find this to be an useful appendix to the arithmetic to 
which the author refers. 


Art. 24. Octary Arithmetic; or, the Art of Doubling and 
Halving by the Cypher ; containing a perfect System of Mea- 
sure and Weight, with Specimens of the New Logarithms. By 
John Richardson, Churchill, Somerset. 8vo. pp.14. Long- 
man and Co. 

This author observes that he ‘ hesitates not to affirm that his 
work is the richest arithmetical treasure ever presented to man;’ 
but, for our own part, we consider it quite in another light ; for 
we can perceive in it neither utility nor ingenuity, but a mere 
jumble of crude ideas, resembling more the dream of some rest- 
less and nervous calculator, than the result of many years of study. 
Yet, with such a system, Mr. Richardson thinks, nay is certain, 


that the wildest nations would soon excel even the illustrious 
Newton. . 


Art.25. Affection’s Gift to a beloved Godchild. By M.H. 12mo. 
4s.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 
Some well meant and moral advice on the regulation of female 
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principles and conduct is offered in this little volume. Among 
others, the chapter on politeness may be noticed as one of the best 
written: but we may observe that the word definition is twice ins 
correctly spelled, at pp, 72. and 74., where it is printed difinition. 


Art. 26. Report of the Institution for the Education of Deaf and 
Dumb Children, established June 25. 1810; and incorporated 
by Seal of Cause from the Magistrates of Edinburgh; with 
Specimens of Composition, &c. 8vo. pp. 72. Edinburgh. 
1818. 

Weare happy to record the success of an institution among our 
northern neighbours, similar to that which is so popular and so 
useful in our metropolis. Though it is at present on a limited 
scale, educating only fifty children, it seems merely necessary to 
state that the number of deaf and dumb persons in Scotland ap- 
pears to be not less than 800, in order to warrant our anticipation 
of a great enlargement of the establishment, by the benevolent 
support of those who are as yet unaware of this affecting fact. 
The ‘ Specimens of Composition’ are peculiarly interesting, and 
do credit to the exertions of Mr. Kinniburgh, the teacher. 


Art.27. The Traveller in Asia: or, A Visit to the most celebrated 
Parts of the East Indies and China. With an Account of the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, Natural Productions, and Curiosi- 
ties. For the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons. 
With a Map of the Route. By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. 

s.6d. Boards. Darton and Harvey. 

Mrs. Wakefield here displays the same extensive information 
and agreeable arrangement which made her other works so valu- 
able for young readers ; and the volume will form a most acceptable 
sequel to the ingenious “Travels in Africa and America,” for 
which the rising generation is already indebted to this lady. 


Art.28. Guy's new Exercises in Orthography. Containing Selec- 
tions from the most admired Authors, in prose and verse. B 
Joseph Guy, jun., Master of the Academy in Foley-Street, 
Cavendish-Square. 12mo0. 18. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

Mr. Guy has here selected such passages as may improve the 
taste, while they exercise the orthographical knowlege of those 
pupils who are not afraid of retaining in their memory some of the 
incorrect spelling thus sedulously placed before them. 


Art.29. The First French Guide ; containing an Easy Spelling 
Book, Reading Exercises, and Recapitulation of the various 
Sounds of the French Language, a Vocabulary of Nouns, and 
an Easy Introduction to the French Grammar. By J. Cher- 
pilloud, Author of ‘“ The Book of Versions,” &c. 12mo. 
pp- 150. Hailes. 1818. 

All needless perplexities seem to be avoided in this spelling 
book; and its ease and siiaplicity render it calculated to assist and 
allure the young student. 


Art. 30. A Comparison between the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseo« 
logy of the French and English Languages; illustrated in an 
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Alphabetical Series of Examples, &c. By W. Duverger. i2mo. 

s. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1818. 

t appears to us that this is a work of great accuracy and in- 
dustry. M.Duverger speaks very modestly concerning the pos- 
sible incorrectness of his English sentences, which are nevertheless 
sufficiently idiomatic ; and a careful comparison of them with the 
French must give considerable precision and knowlege in that 
language. The marks for assisting the pronunciation are also 
ingenious and useful. 


Art. 31. Margaret Melville, the Soldier’s Daughter; or Juve- 
nile Memoirs: interspersed with Remarks on the Propriety 
of encouraging British Manufactures. By Alicia Catherine 
Mant. 12mo. pp. 20g. Whittaker. 1818. 

Various particulars of information concerning British manu- 
factures, which the fair writer has here introduced, give value to 
her book; which may be safely recommended to young readers, 
though some expressions may be noticed as objectionable. For 
. instances, page 1o1., * the overweaning indulgence,’ for over- 
weening ; p-153-, * you will be tired of your old costing friend,’ &c. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 32. Rational Reform on Constitutional Principles : addressed 
to the good Sense of the English Nation. By George Carr, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.270. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 
The partisans of parliamentary reform must forgive us if we 

decline on this occasion to enter at any length on a topic so often 

discussed ; and we beg Mr. Carr to exercise equal iilitections if 
we add that his pages really do not possess that attraction which 
alone could induce us to depart from this intention. 

The object of his work is to ‘ inquire into the present constitution 
of parliament in reference to the House of Commons, examining 
how far it is adapted to the purpose of legislation, and noticing 
both the existing abuses and proposed remedies ;’ and his book is 
divided into chapters, which treat successively of the ‘ legitimacy 
of government; the borough-system; the unity of the executive 
power ; the national charters ; the responsibility of ministers ; and 
finally of taxation :’ — topics certainly of high importance, but to 
be rendered interesting only by a writer who is perfectly familiar 
with the principles of government, with the British constitution, 
and with the grand political events in our history. That such is 
not the case with Mr.C. may be very soon ascertained by any 
person who attempts to follow him through his diffuse reasonings ; 
or who, without submitting to this penance, adopts the more 
ready mode of referring from any title in the table of contents to 
the corresponding page of the text. We have repeatedly had 
gccasion to regret the abortive attempts of writers on political 
economy; and to disapprove that mode of composition which 
deals in metaphysical investigation, when the attention of the 
public should be attracted by an account of facts, of remarkable 
individuals, or in short of whatever forms the most inviting = 
ude 
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lude to general disquisition. Until the importance of this rule be 
more strongly felt and adopted in practice, we despair of the 
public being much interested in such topics; and writers who 
follow the plan of Mr. Carr may reckon on experiencing neglect, 


however patriotic their intention, or however respectable their 
philosophic erudition. 


Art. 33. A Commentary on the Treaties entered into between his 
Britannic Majesty, and his most faithful Majesty, signed at 
London, the 28th of July, 1817; between his Britannic Majesty, 
and his Catholic Majesty, signed at Madrid, the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1817; and between his Britannic Majesty, and his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, signed at the Hague, 
the 4th of May, 1818; for the Purpose of preventing their 
Subjects from engaging in any illicit Traffic in Slaves. By 
— Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 8vo. pp. 60. Longman and Co. 
1819. 

The name of Judge Thorpe will, without difficulty, be recol- 
lected by those who have followed the late parliamentary dis- 
cussions relative to the abolition of the slave-trade, or rather 
the arguments that have been urged for retaining or relinquishing 
our ill fated settlement at Sierra Leone. Having been long since 
recalled from the exercise of his judicial functions at that place, 
Dr. T. takes up the pen to shew that our late treaties with Por- 
tugal and Spain, for the abolition of the slave-trade, are ve 
imperfectly worded, and may even have an effect contrary to their 
intended object. He quotes one article which directs that no 
slave-ship shall be searched by an officer in our navy below the 
rank of lieutenant: a provision which, in his opinion, is by no 
means necessary, and which excludes the co-operation of a 
number of active individuals. Nothing, he adds, (p. 42.) could be 
more ill chosen than the situation of Sierra Leone: one-third of 
the white inhabitants die there annually; and, from the nature of 
the periodical winds, slave-ships detained on the coast near the 
equator may lose not only weeks but months, in beating about 
before they can be brought in for adjudication. The northern 
powers of Europe, as well as France and the Netherlands, have 
shewn themselves sincerely desirous of abolishing this nefarious 
traffic: but Portugal and Spain are otherwise; the former on 
account of Brazil, the latter on account of Cuba. Recent 
advices from various quarters, says Dr.T., (p.51.) convey the 
distressing assurance of a progressive increase of the trade, 
slaves being landed by the hundred in the Havannah, where they 
are openly sold and sent to various parts of the West Indies ; 
and he thinks that nothing will stop so lucrative a speculation, 
except a general sanction from the governments of Europe to the 
commanders of armed vessels, public or private; to detain all 
persons engaged in it: g sanction that should be followed by a 
positive order that, when tried and found guilty, they shall be 
punished as pirates. 

We apprehend that Dr. T.’s statement of the existing extent of 
the slave-trade is considerably exaggerated: but we fear that “ 
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virtual abolition is yet remote; and that, before this most de- 
sirable result can be attained, many valuable lives will be lost in 
_ the malignant atmosphere of Sierra Leone, which is likely, as we 
perceived from the debate in parliament four or five months ago, 
to continue for a considerable time the port of adjudication, 
We shall not at present express any farther opinion on the 
fundamental merits of the question: but we have no hesitation in 
passing a literary sentence on the pamphlet before us, the com- 
position of which is marked by a looseness and inaccuracy that we 
should certainly not have expected from an occupant of the bench. 


Art. 34. A Series of Letters on the Circulating Medium of the 
British Isles ; addressed to the Editor of the Royal Cornwall 
Gazette, and originally published in that Paper for November 
28., December 12., and December 19., 1818. 8vo. pp. 48. 
Printed at Truro. 


Art. 35. Zwo Supplementary Letters (being the Fifth and Sixth 
of a Series) on the Circulating Medium of the British Isles ; 
originally published in the Royal Cornwall Gazette for 13th, 
zoth, and 27th of February, 1819; with a Summary of the 
Contents of each of the Six Letters prefixed. 8vo. pp. 4o. 
1s. 6d. Printed at Truro. 

Cornwall is not exactly the quarter from which we should 
expect a definitive elucidation of a topic so intricate in itself, 
and requiring so much previous study, as the ‘“ principles of 
money: nor can we congratulate this writer on having brought 
his subject before the public in the most clear and convincing 
manner. His plan is to make our standard consist not of a 
specific denomination of gold coin, such as the guinea or 
sovereign, but of a certain weight of gold of the same degree of 
fineness with the present sovereigns; a system under which he 
hopes that the relative value of the precious metals and paper- 
currency would henceforth be exempt from fluctuation. We will 
not trespass on the patience of our readers by a detail of the 
various desultory arguments urged in favour of this plan: but we 
willingly admit, what the author seems not a little anxious to 
claim, its perfect originality, notwithstanding its resemblance to 
the plan of Mr. Ricardo, the outline of which was noticed in our 
number for October, 1816. In other points, such as the propriety 
of establishing branch-banks (as in Scotland), the evils of a forced 
paper-currency, and the possibility of depreciation from over- 
issue at a time when ultimate solvency is undoubted, we cordially 
agree with this writer: but we regret that, when republishing his 
ideas in the shape of a pamphlet, he did not alter the form of com- 
position by condensing his detached letters into a connected 
essay: thus avoiding repetitions, and attaining the greatest 
brevity in a discussion in which, from its inherent dryness, brevity 
is a primary consideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 36. An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, pronounced at 
the Royal Athenzeum of Paris, on the 26th of December, 1818. 
8 By 
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By M. Benjamin Constant. Edited by Sir T. C. Morgan. 

8vo. pp. 78. Colburn. 1819. 

Every man has a feeling of gratification in finding that his 
commonest opinions are echoed by others, and that his pre- 
possessions and even his prejudices are not confined to himself. 
How much, then, must that feeling be increased, when the object 
of his veneration and regard, the man to whom he has looked up 
as a patriot, is not only viewed in the same light by, his coun- 
trymen, but even made the subject of eulogy in a rival nation! 
The name of Benjamin Constant is well known to our readers, 
who will anticipate the manner in which he appreciates the cha- 
racter of Sir Samuel Romilly. In his eulogy on that lamented 
individual, he has treated the subject with great judgment and 
delicacy. After having noticed his private virtues and his legal 
eminence, the orator views him in his public character, as 
Solicitor-General and as senator: dwells on his patriotic endea- 
vours to ameliorate the criminal code, to reform the repre- 
sentation, and to improve other parts of the English law; and 
speaks of him as the assertor of British liberty, as the advocate 
of the African slave, and lastly as stopping the progress of the 
Protestant persecution in the South of France. In the pursuit of 
this design, M. de C., details his own views of our laws, sometimes 
in contrast with those of France, and takes notice of the characters 
of our statesmen. He mentions also the curious fact that, during 
Sir Samuel Romilly’s visit to France, he drew up, at the desire 
of Mirabeau, an abridged account of the forms observed in 
debating and voting in the House of Commons, which Mirabeau 
afterward published, acknowleging his obligation in the advertise- 
ment. — We consider this as an interesting pamphlet. 


Art. 37. Junius unmasked; a well known and most eminent 
literary Character of the last Century. 8vo. pp. 48. Wilson. 
1819. 
ig here one more (and assuredly one more unsuccessful) 

attempt at decyphering the grand mystery; and one that is not 

inferior in confidence of tone or allegation of circumstantial 
evidence, to that which lately assigned the laurels of Junius to 

Sir Philip Francis. We are first presented in the title-page with 

a vignette or miniature portrait, which, in point of unseemly 

feature, may stand a comparison with a profile of our countryman 

Soame Jenyns, or his late imperial majesty Paul of Russia: after 

which the author begins in due form by quoting, from the pre- 

fatory essay to Woodfall’s last edition of the Letters of Junius, 

(reported in M. R. August, 1813,) the requisites which are indis- 

pensable in any candidate for the distinguished honour in question. 

These are that he must have been “ deeply versed in the English 

constitution ; in easy if not affluent circumstances; a resident in 

London or its vicinity from 1767 to 1772,” &c. all which, and many 

other appropriate characteristics, this writer asserts to have been 

combined in the case of Mr. Gibbon. That gentleman, it seems, 
mentions in his ‘‘ Memoirs” (p.25.) that “ he dined with Wilkes 
in September, 1762, and found him a most pleasant companion but 
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‘a thorough profligate :’ moreover, Mr. G. wrote an essay on the 
character of Brutus, analyzed a part. of Blackstone, and, in his 
‘capacity of a militia-officer, had a singular dislike to the 
‘“ Guards ;” all of which, says the writer of this pamphlet, was 
in exact co-incidence with the case of Junius. We are next 
favoured with an extract from Mr.G.’s diary, written on the 
anniversary of his 26th birth-day; when, looking into the pecu- 
liarities of his character, he declares himself ‘ incapable of a 
base action, but proud, violent, and disagreeable in society ;” 
qualities which of course can belong to none but the irritable and 
imperious Junius. Equal confidence is displayed by the author in 
his manner of overcoming objections. Mr. G.’s Memoirs contain 
very few letters to Lord Sheffield during the five years (from 
1767 to 1772) in which Junius corresponded with Woodfall : 
‘ letters,’ says the present writer, (p.41.) ‘ there certainly were, 
‘but they have been kept back by Lord Sheffield.’ Again, Mr. 
Gibbon having declared that he published nothing political during 
the fifteen years from 1761 to 1776, this is said to be no argu- 
ment, because the letters of Junius were published by and for 
Woodfall. 


Art. 38. Occurrences during a Six Months’ Residence in the Pro- 
vince of Calabria Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the 
Years 1809, 1810; containing a Description of the Country, 
Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and 
Observations on the Conduct of the French towards them, with 
Instances of their Oppression, &c. By Lieut. P. J. Elmhirst, 
R.N. 8vo. pp.176. 6s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 
This plain ae unambitious tract is less a description of the 

country than a record of the observations of a young naval officer, 

who had the misfortune to be made prisoner in the autumn of 

‘1809, in consequence of a prize-ship committed to his care having 

sprung a leak, which obliged him and a small party of seamen 

under his command to seek shelter on the coast of Calabria. It 
was in vain that they endeavoured to pass for Americans, and to 
allege the loss of their papers: the inhabitants insisted that they 
must be British, and their safety at last required an unreserved 
disclosure. — The shipwreck took place in the south-east extremity 
of Calabria, a country remote from the seat of government, and 
which was then in a very disturbed state; the mountaineers re- 
fusing to submit to the French, and receiving frequent supplies of 
ammunition from Sicilian and Neapolitan vessels. This circum- 
stance led’ to many sanguinary scenes between them and the 

French military who were stationed throughout the country, and 

necessitated the removal of Lieut. E. and his small party to 

Monte Leone, a town at a considerable distance on the north-west 

coast of Calabria. In the course of this journey, as during the 

whole of their captivity, they were treated with great kindness by 

the French officers; who not only prevented the natives from 

lundering their effects, but shared cheerfully with them their 
odging, provisions, or other accommodations. 

Lieut. E. proceeds to give an account of the manners of the 
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Calabrese, and describes them as a hardy race, very little benefited 
by education, but evidently well fitted for improvement. The 
Italian spoken here is a singular mixture, containing a number of 
words derived from the Greek, with others of Celtic or Arabic 
origin. ‘Tillage and even pasturage are much neglected: the 
staple commodities of the province are silk, wine, and oil; also a 
variety of rich fruits, such as oranges, figs, almonds, dates, and 
pomegranates. — On the whole, the temporary detention of this 
young officer would not have been unpleasant, had it not been for 
the melancholy sight of repeated executions of brigands; men 
who, without originally meriting that title, had refused submission 
to the new government, and repaired to the woods and mountains, 
whence they sallied forth to commit depredations on the plains. 
He was not, however, long doomed to witness such scenes: for- 
tunately for him, the existing refusal to exchange prisoners be- 
tween the French and the English did not extend to this remote 
quarter; and, in March 1810, he and his comrades were sent by 
the French General to Messina, under a flag of truce, and ex- 
changed for a similar number of prisoners in the hands of the 
British. — The narrative contains occasionally minutia fitter for a 
journal than a printed work, and records the state of the weather 
with all the precision of a sailor: but it bears evident marks of 
impartiality, and forms a very acceptable addition to our topo- 


graphical notices of a tract of country which is seldom visited 
by travellers. 


Art. 39. A New Picture of Rome and its Environs, in the Form of 
an Itinerary. By Marien Vasi, Member of the Etruscan 
Academy of Cortona, &c. With numerous Views, and a large 
Plan of Ancient and Modern Rome. 18mo. pp. 510. 128. 
Half-bound. Leigh. 1818. 

Of this very circumstantial description of Rome, the Italian 
original has been for some time known on the Continent, 
though the present is its first appearance in an Englishgarb. The 
long list of remarkable edifices, squares, arches, and other anti- 
quities, or works of art at Rome, is portioned out into eight 
divisions, each part being to the traveller the computed employ- 
ment of a day. The book is ornamented with neat engravings of 
all the principal buildings and monuments, such as the churches of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and Santa Maria; the Piazza del Popolo, the 
Colosseo, the Arco di Constantino, Arco di Tito, Fontana di 
Trevi, the Colonna Trajana, &c., and it has at the end a plan of 
the city on a large scale. No object of interest appears to be 
omitted: the descriptions are given in clear and unaffected lan- 
guage; and the environs of the city, such as Tivoli, Frascati, &c. 
are added at the close of the volume: so that, on the whole, this 
appears to be a convenient manual to travellers who extend their 
peregrinations to the antient metropolis of the world. 


Art. 40. Enchiridion Rome ; or, Manual of detached Remarks 
on the Buildings, Pictures, Statues, Inscriptions, &c. of Ancient 
and Modern Rome. By S. Weston, F.R.S. S.A. 12mo. 
pp-1g1. 58.6d. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


Mr. Weston 
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Mr. Weston has here given a description of Rome on a much 
smaller scale than that of the work just mentioned ; noticing, in- 
deed, almost every thing'that is remarkable in that city, whether in 
the way of relics of antiquity or specimens of modern art, but want- 
ing the essential accompaniments of an outline of the streets, and 
plates of the principal edifices. Mr. W. begins with an account 
of St. Peter’s and the Vatican; after which he takes his reader suc- 
cessively to the Palatine hill, the arch of Constantine, the Forum, 
and the Capitol, without omitting the hazards of the Tarpeian 
rock, or the remarkable monument of antique architecture ex- 
hibited by the Cloaca Maxima. The mouth of this large drain, 
though erected in the early ages of Rome, is yet standing, and 
amply confirms the description of Strabo, ‘that it was large 
enough to admit waggons loaded with hay.” The author also de- 
scribes the baths of Dioclesian, of Titus, and of Caracalla; the 
Appian way; the Catacombs; the Pantheon; the Papal Palace; 
the Villa Borghese ; the Palazzo Barberini, &c. At the end are 
added notes by Mr. Holwell Carr, a personal friend of Mr. W.; 
containing an account of the disposal of a number of the most 
valuable pictures of Rome, part of which have been purchased b 
English gentlemen, and are now in this country; while another 
part, after having been transferred for a number of years to Paris, 
were restored to Rome after the second entrance of the allied 
troops into the French capital. 


Art.41. New View of Sociely: Tracts relative to this Subject; 
viz. Proposals for raising a Colledge of Industry of all useful 
Trades and Husbandry. By John Bellers. (Re-printed from 
the Original, published in the Year 1696.) — Report to the Com- 
mittee of the Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and 
Labouring Poor. — A Brief Sketch of the Religious Sociely of 
People called Shakers. With an Account of the Public Pro- 
ceedings connected with the Subject, which took Place in Lon- 
don in July and August, 1817. Published by Robert Owen. 
8vo. pp.168. Longmanand Co. 1818. 

Mr. Owen, having failed in his first attempts to interest an asso- 
ciation in the support of his plans, determined that the public 
shall, in any event, be unable to plead ignorance of his views, and 
has accordingly collected into one pamphlet the different tracts 
enumerated in the title-page. The first, published by J. Bellers 
in the reign of King William, partakes of his own plans as far as 
they regard a collective settlement of individuals labouring on a 
system of mutual co-operation ; and the author has a decided ad- 
vantage over Mr. Owen in the perspicuity of his style, for he deals 
in no vague generalities, but brings his matter clearly and point- 
edly before his reader. We find here various observations, parti- 
cularly (p.27.) about education, that would do credit to a more 
enlightened age than that of King William ; and which, when we 
view them in connection with the admonitions of Locke on the 
same subject, awaken a painful sensation relative to the years or 
rather ages that are allowed to pass without the practical intro- 
duction of improvement. The substance of Mr. Bellers’s arguments 
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is that a number of persons, living together on the plan proposed, 
could render the result of their industry much more effectual b 
giving almost their whole time to productive labour ; saving muc 
of what is at present lost in domestic arrangements, such as going 
to market, bargaining, cooking, fetching work, &c. &c. 

The sketch of the society called Shakers was communicated b 
a Quaker in the United States, where that sect is established. 
They emigrated from England nearly half a century ago, and took 
up their abode first in the neighbourhood of Albany, where they 
at present have two villages or rather towns, and afterward ex- 
tended their settlements also in the direction of Kentucky. Those 
of our readers who have seen in late accounts of travels in the 
Western States a notice of the village of Harmony, in the vicinity 
of Mr. Birkbeck, will be prepared to form an idea of this singular 
community ; among whom the sexes live separate, marriage bein 
accounted unlawful, and the numbers being kept up only by the 
introduction of new members from the public at large. Whatever 
may be the good qualities of this sect, with regard to cleanliness, 
economy, or integrity, the line of separation between them and 
the rest of the world is marked by so repulsive a peculiarity, that 
Mr. Owen would have acted wisely in excluding this report of 
their settlement from his collection of documents. He is far from 
concurring in their extraordinary notions, but could not, appa- 
rently, prevail on himself to pass over a successful exemplifica- 
tion of his favourite plan of making the poor live in communities, 
where labour is carried on for a conjunct account. 

The ‘rest of the pamphlet consists of the reports, notices, and 
explanations given by Mr. Owen nearly two years ago, when his 
projects engaged the attention of the metropolis: it contains little 
that is new, and is, in fact, nothing more than a collection and pre- 
servation of pieces that might otherwise be lost, owing to the fu- 
gitive mode of publishing them in news-papers and detached sheets. 
Of these pieces, one of the most interesting is a short biographical 
notice of Mr. O., given by himself; which relates that he was 
born in Montgomeryshire in 1771 ; that, having received the rudi- 
ments of education, he was employed in making machinery and 
spinning cotton; and that he afterward managed spinning esta- 
blishments at Manchester, but has lived during the last twenty years 
at New Lanark, near Glasgow, as manager and principal proprie- 
tor of the works in that populous village. The chief occupation 
there is the making of cotton-thread : but New Lanark contains 
also founders, smiths, millwrights, carpenters, glaziers, &c., who 
form on the whole a very mixed society. The great improvement 
introduced by Mr. Owen, into the morals and industry of these 
once unprincipled villagers, has always appeared to us to consti- 
tute his chief claim to the attention of the public; his propositions 
of new establishments’ being liable to various objections, and ex- 
pressed in language (see our Number for November, 1813,) too 
loose and undefined to convey a distinct impression to the reader. 
He has not, moreover, been careful to exclude (see pp. 74. 77.) 
expressions of indifference to religion, which cannot fail to deprive 
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him ofthe support of a great proportion of the benevolent part of 
the community, and which have perhaps been the chief obstacle to 
the formation of funds necessary for making an experiment on a 
large scale. We are strongly impressed with the advantage, both 
in economy and increased income, that might arise from the poor 
carrying on their work on an united plan: but we should be in- 
clined to leave such undertakings to associations of individuals, 
avoiding all interference on the part of government, and still more 
that singular proposition of throwing the earnings of each into a 
common fund. 


Art. 42. Remarks on the Practicability of Mr. Owen’s Plan to 
improve the Condition of the Lower Classes. 8vo. 28. Leigh. 
1819. 

Although this little tract discovers extensive reading, and a fa- 
miliarity with sound views, it is unluckily not put together with suffi- 
cient connection to make much impression on the public. The au- 
thor, too fond of dealing in generals, and of making long quotations 
from Professor Dugald Stewart and others, advances to his 2oth 
page without even mentioning the naine of Owen, or touching on 
that which is the proper object of his pamphlet. He cites (p. 23.) 
the example of two farms in the county of Kent which are man- 
naged on a parish-account, and infers that, if such a concern asa 
farm can be kept up without loss, the chances are much more in 
favour of a well arranged settlement on the plan of Mr. Owen’s 
villages. He combats Mr. Malthus’s theory on population, and al- 
leges that no analogy with regard to progressive increase can exist 
between our reasoning species and the brute creation: nor is there 
even much correspondence between man in a savage and man ina 
civilized state, the former experiencing distress in consequence 
not of a physical impracticability to create food, but of ignorance in 
the arts of husbandry. At present, a great part of our inconveni- 
ence arises from superfluity of manufacturing produce ; individuals 
being enabled, by the aid of machinery, to create more than can 
be consumed. ‘ A printing press (p. 80.) has lately been invented, 
by the use of which seven-eights of human labour are saved. By 
machines, now in very general use in the manufacture of paper, 
the labour of one man yields as much as that of ten upon the former 
mode. Leather, woollens, cottons, and almost every article of 
wearing apparel, are now made by machinery.’ 

In the latter half of the pamphlet, the writer proceeds to reason 
on the effect of education, and to insist that Mr. Owen has not 
over-rated the surprizing consequences that would ensue from a 
radical reform in this grand point. His arguments on this head 
(p. 46.) are intitled to considerable attention, particularly when 
corroborated by so gratifying an example of practical improve- 
ment as that which is exhibited in the account of Fellenberg’s 
establishment at Hofwy] in Swisserland, delivered some time ago by 
Mr. Brougham to the parliamentry committee on the education of 
the poor. In short, we should have been enabled to close our 
notice of this tract without animadversion, were not the writer an 
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throwing the returns of labour into a common stock ; and did he 
not go the length of supporting this curious project (pp. 64, 65.) 
by an appeal to the laws of Lycurgus and other antiquated au- 
thorities. 


Art. 43. Oljections to Mr. Brougham's Bill, for — into 

Abuses in Charitable Donations *, with a Proposal for introducing 

a System into the Management of those Funds that shall prevent 

and detect future Abuses, and preserve the Property from Loss 

or Diminution. By Francis Charles Parry, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 

2s.6d. Andersons. 1819. 

We shall not stay to notice Mr. Parry's objections to Mr. 
Brougham’s Bill, which arise principally from his thinking that it 
would be a dilatory and expensive measure, and would not provide 
a remedy for any of the abuses which it might expose, but shall 
present our readers with the heads of Mr. P.’s offered improvement. 
He proposes to ‘treat the charities throughout the kingdom 
(or throughout any county, or any district comprising two or more 
counties, ) as one great estate, in the rents and revenues of which 
divers persons would have different rights and interests: and con- 
sidering them in this light, the same system which would be 
proper to be pursued for the management of a large estate, scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country in detached parcels, and con- 
sisting of different tenures, and different species of property, would 
be also proper for the charities. In such a description of estate, 
the preservation of title-deeds would be of vital importance.’ He 
suggests, therefore, that all title-deeds, and evidences of every 
description, should be deposited in some one known and secure 
place, to which all persons should have access at reasonable times, 
copies of all papers being left with trustees for their guidance. In 
cases in which the title to charitable funds was involved with that 
of private property, attested extracts might be deposited; or the 
parties interested might be allowed to discharge their estates b 
settling other lands, &c.; the deeds relating to which exchange 
would be then placed in the proposed registry : — the documents 
thus collected to be properly arranged, and kept secure from damp 
and other injuries. 

The next point is to provide for the due administration of these 
charitable funds ; to effect which end, Mr. Parry proposes that the 
trustees or other persons distributing any donation should annual 
send in a minute and methodical return, which should be filed wi 
the other records, together with the proper receipts and vouchers ; 
and he limits all proceedings against trustees, for improper appli- 
cation of the funds, to the period of three months after such annual 
accounts have been filed. The last proposition is that, in case of 
the extinction of trustees by death or other causes, by which the 
_ loss of property is often risked, the property should become vested 
in the registrar of this depositary, who should transfer it to new 
trustees for the purposes of the donor’s will. 





* This phrase is scarcely intelligible : it should rather be “ into 
abuses in the application of charitable donations.” _ 
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Without entering into the detail of regulation, it appears to us 
that sufficient good sense is manifested in this plan to encourage 
those who are engaged in the subject to take it into serious consi- 
deration. Objections to it may on farther investigation occur: 
but at present it seems calculated to protect and preserve valuable 
records, which are too often exposed to injury and destruction ; 
to allay doubts and suspicions, always existing against concealed 
accounts ; and to give a satisfactory quietus to the honest trustee. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


‘ To the Eviror of the Montuty Review. 
‘ Sir, 

‘ I have now, and always have had, a very great respect for the learning, 
talents, and indeed genius, displayed in the conduct of the Monthly 
Review ; I have, also, an equal respect for its general accuracy and libe- 
rality. Having this unaffected feeling, I trust you will do me an essential 
act of reparation; viz. that of contradicting the statement in your last 
Number, p.96., of my being the Author of the Times. What authority 
you had for such an assertion I know not; but of this you may rest de- 
cidedly assured, that I not only never wrote that work, but that Z never 
read it; nor indeed did I ever see it. 

‘ With respect to my claim to the rank of a dramatic poet, I shall say 
nothing. The time will come, I am confident, when ample justice will be 
done to a man, more injured than the world will ever know. Posterity is 
always just. Hitherto I have observed in silence various criticisms, in 
a and in pamphlets; but as those criticisms bore internal evi- 
dence that they proceeded from persons totally incapable of giving per- 
manent fame, and equally incapable of taking it away; I, of course, bore 
them without having any occasion for the exercise of philosophy: leaving 
the result to the unbiassed judgment of the more enlightened portion of 
the public; but I cannot consent to have works attributed to me, which [ 
never saw. . 

‘ Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ Cuartes Bucke, 
* Author of the Italians.’ 


The idea that Mr. Bucke was the writer of the Times came to 
us in such various ways, that we felt no hesitation in repeating the 
statement: but, in course, we can neither demur to Mr. B.’s 
authority for the contradiction, nor to his request for the promul- 
gation of it. 


‘London, June 23. 1819. 





Lector may be assured that as much care is taken, with regard 
to the object of his note, as the hurried circumstances of publi- 
cation will allow: but his hint shall be the basis of another hint to 
the parties concerned. 





*,* The ApprEeNDIx to the last Vol. of the M. R. was published 
on the 1st of June, with the Number for May. | 
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